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You can call the roll of the 48 states and all the provinces by the | . ~ 
license tags of cars that park around Dufferin Terrace—where the 
outdoor cafe of Chateau Frontenac provides a restful haven and 


refreshing Coca-Cola, a “. Delicious and Refreshing 





Coming and going through Old Quebec 
the touring thousands 
pause and refresh themselves 


a againand the call let in the U. S. A., there’s no | THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD) 
oftheopen road. OldQuebec —_ drink so easy to get, so popular A pure drink of natural flavors serve 
Ci “ond ited : ice-cold in its own glass and in its ow! 

ity, where everybody goes or and so surely refreshing.»»»And — portle: The crystal-thin Coca-Col 
wants to go. CaliforniaandOre- at home in office or workshop, glass that represents the best in sods 
gon park with Georgia and along hot, crowded city streets, fountain service. The distinctive Coc 
Massachusetts to enjoy the pause how cheerful this same pause. Cola bottle you can always identify; 


, , is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight 
that refreshes. Through rose- You relax and enjoy that cool, sac na eh 


2 1 . ‘ 
colored glasses of ice-cold Coca- wholesome refreshment only insuring purity and wholesomenes 


Cola tired tourists review oneof Coca-Cola can give. Ice-cold, LISTEN IN Grantland Rice 
the great joys of the long, long __ tingling, delicious, it’s the one _ F#mous Sports Champions Cm 
il. F a” ‘ . : Orchestra Wednesday, 10:30 to 11 p.@ 
trail. For,acrossthe Dominion drink that fits all times, all E.S.T. Coast to Coast NBC Network 
andineverycity,townandham- places, all thirsty needs. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE ERA OF SPECIALIST 


People are specializing as never before. 
The number of people who will employ 
only growing. They 
want the benefit of the special training 
and exclusive experience. Entrust your 
collection matters only to such concerns 
as have specialized in retail collections. 
For 10 successful years the Merchants 
Credit Bureau of Detroit has been spe- 
cializing in retail collections. 


specialists is 





THE CREDIT WORLD 














C@a.t 


SIDETRACKED OR FORGOTTEN! 


Do not have your collection percent- 
ages reduced because the account was 
sidetracked or forgotten in some agen- 
cy’s office. Place accounts where you 
are assured of prompt and individual 
attention to each account. Where the 
small account is given the same careful 
consideration as the large one. Ac- 
counts at the Bureau are NOT side- 
tracked or forgotten. 
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OUR COLLECTION AND REPORT- 
ING SERVICE 


Used and endorsed by over 1,500 busi- 
ness Claims requiring suit 
handled by attorneys specializing in 
retail collections—and also followed up 
by the Bureau. Commercial claims 
handled at C. L. L. 


houses. 





rates 
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MONTHLY ACCOUNTING ON 
ALL CLAIMS 


The Bureau makes a monthly account- 
ing on all claims. Backed by over 
1,500 business institutions—and mer- 
chant »owned—you are assured of the 


absolute protection of your claims. 
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DETROIT 


Address All Communications 


te 


THE MERCHANTS CREDIT BUREAU, Inc. 


Collection Division 


E. G. Braun, Att'y. Mgr. 


F. E. Parker, 
Vice-Pres. & General Mgr. 


Legal Work 
Louis Letzer, Ass't Mgr. 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 
207 E. Grand River Avenue 


Collections 


W. J. Beehr, Asst Mor. 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


This publication carries authoritative notices and articles in regard to the activities of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion; in all other respects the Association cannot be responsible for the contents thereof or for the opinions of writers. 


those undelivered through failure to send this advance notice. With your 

new address it is absolutely essential that you also send us your old one. 

Entered as second-class matter Sept. 18, 1929, at the post office at 
Mount Morris, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


EDITORIAL OFFICE 
1218 Olive St., St. Louis, Misosuri. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: A request for change of address must reach 
Mgr. Ws at least one month before the date of the issue with which it is to 
take effect. Duplicate copies cannot be sent without charge to replace 


Office of Publication 404 Wesley Ave., Mount Morris, III. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year. 
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The Gathering of the Clan 


“Breathes there a mon wi soul sa dead who 
ner to himself ha said, ‘This is my ain, my 


, 


ain guid Clan.’’ 




















Mr. W. H. Hinton, a Chicago artist of 
reputation who painted our cover this 
month 


The plates and the fainting of our 
wer this month were loaned to us by 
the Barnes Crosby Engraving Com- 
pany of Chicago and St. Louts, and 
the artist, Mr. W. H. Hinton. It is a 
creation of outstanding artistic merit 
ad was contributed originally by the 
Barnes Crosby Company to the famed 
book of the American Photo Engrav- 
ers Association called “Achievement.” 
This book was conceived and carried 
uit in order to give to the world in 
me volume the greatest demonstration 
if the possibilities of an art industry 
that had ever been seen. The selec- 
lion of our cover for this famous book 
is in itself sufficient to establish its 
exceptional merit in art as well as 
reproduction. The original canvas in 
il is about three feet square and the 
blaics from which the cover was 
printed are 133 line screen process. 
The very willing and helpful coopera- 
lion of the Barnes Crosby Company 
and Mr. Hinton in providing such a 
beautiful cover subject is greatly ap- 
preciated by us, and occasion is hereby 
taken to publicly express our gratitude. 


The picture to the right is the office 
of Mr. E. W. Houser, President 
of the Barnes Crosby Engraving 
Company, Chicago, where this 
month’s cover subject has been 
hanging since its original appear- 
ance in the book of “Achievement.” 


—With apologies. 


HE subject selected for this month’s 
T cover is, we think, appropriate to 
the spirit of the occasion—appropriate 
to the character of our clan—not by 
way of canny, stingy and frugal reti- 
cence which traits are the exaggerated 
and fun provoking tendencies of the 
Scotch, but by way of practical con 
servatism, stability, courage, care and 
judicious thrift. 

The Clan is one of the earliest gre- 
garious groups of people organized for 
protection. Their history is legend for 
its inspirational loyalty—bound faith- 
fully by ties of blood, and the obligation 
of all the members to avenge one an- 
other’s injuries was the most common 
principle cherished by them. They were 
led by the ablest amongst them, and 
had the utmost reverence for their chief 
or Lord, and obeyed his commands 
without question. 

We hope that we may not be regarded 
as infringing the nativity of a great 
and glorious people. We are merely 
borrowing an admirable and colorful 
motif for its inspirational value at this 
convention time. Our cover 
is our pibroch in color har- 
mony rallying the clan. 

Our subject 
suggested a motif which 


cover has 





we plan to our 


convention 


have grace whole 
procedure. hats 
have been arranged for to be worn 
by the delegates, with special tams for 
the Chieftains. Scotch pipers and 
drummers in full Highland costume 
will regale the opening of the conven- 
tion and will pipe the speakers to the 
platform in good old Scottish custom. 
Our Canadian hosts are not all Scotch, 


Scotch 


it is true, but of such close and admir- 
ing kinship as to accept our motif as 
complimentary to Canada and all her 
British subjects. Besides it will be 
sufficiently colorful to make our pres- 
ence felt in the aftermath of 400,000 
Shriners brilliantly fezzed and panta- 
looned. 

The picture, we think, is a beautiful 
and interesting subject apart from its 
signal significance to this occasion. The 
central figure is capably handled, sacri- 
ficing nothing to the background which 
is craftily composed in color, atmos- 
phere, and interest. 

The purple heather—the mists 
shrouding the hills—the Scotch deer 
hound in the foreground; the deter- 
mined Scots climbing the hill to the 
left, the composure of those waiting to 
the right, are subtle touches 
that lure you into the pic- 
ture to experience its cir- 
cumstances rather than to 
imagine them. 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


One of the Finest Bureaus in America 
BUSINESS TO KEEP IN BUSINESS 


fe 


Organized in October, 1920, 


with seven employees. 
Employees at present....Sixty-five 
Floor Space................ 5400 Sq. Ft. 


Files contain nearly a million rec- 
ords. Membership ONE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT National. 


NOT A LOT OF TALK! 
NOT A LOT OF PUBLICITY! 
BUT LOTS OF SERVICE! 





“They’re files on parade the color ser- 
geant said” 


Reporting 


Must Make a Profit 
SO DO WE! 




















ie 


Office of Stephen H. Tales, Secretary- 


Treasurer and General Manager 





COLLECTIONS 
ANYWHERE 


Collect you past dues ac- 
counts by listing them with 
our membership of over 500. 


We go after the debtor, and 
follow him up by personal de- 
mand. 

“We 


why.” 


collect and tell you 


Remittances go forward by 
the 10th of the month follow- 
ing receipt of payment. 


Outside collectors and legal 
department. 


ALL EMPLOYEES 
BONDED 


Members of 
Commercial Law League 
American Collection Service 
National Retail Credit Association 


COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT 











. . . Operating .. . 


ASSOCIATED RETAIL CREDIT MEN OF WASHINGTON, D C. 


h- 


Here’s How We Grow! 


Emre $ 24,374.66 
I ilidaidaisiscienedeusinsnain 32,982.84 
I citiaidiilimencidetsbitigoanil 39,813.89 
BEE Mapiibacvichntehensieiibnianin 55,821.04 
SINE sdaivilissepenpniiniaselasnnatiin 63,051.45 
SED hecihiniiticsstimicsspcitainiati 85,653.90 
COENEN es 101,453.27 
STIS islitinihddaeitiiiieshaiesisontia, 101,710.64 
UUIIET. siiedlosltiikecnnitsiianiioiteis 103,009.39 





Another view of the Washington Credit 
Bureau 


Department 


wh 


THE CREDIT BUREAU 


PRINTCRAFT BUILDING, 930 H ST. N. W. 


Phone NAtional 0690 
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CREDITORIALS 


GOD How many times have we heard the ubiquitious toastmaster 


BLESS ‘EM 


raise his glass and smiling sweetly towards the fair sex say, in 
“Gentlemen, the ladies, God bless ’em.” 
It seems always necessary to ask God to bless them just as if the toastmaster felt 


a little sorry for them and their plight in his man made world. There are others 


a condescending tone, 


who feel more genuinely grateful and serious regarding the place women occupy 
in the business life of America and “Tue Crepit Worwp” feels especially that 
this is the time and the opportunity to comment upon and commend the place they 
occupy today in our association. 


\ few years ago there were no credit women. Today there are many. The 
very name of our association was amended in order to include them on a basis 
of equality. The National Retail Credit Men’s Association seemed at that time 
like a discrimination that was neither just nor true. Somé of our best credit 
managers and some of our association’s most loyal supporters are women—and 
their ranks are growing. 


Now comes a chivalrous letter from the Associated Retail Credit Men of New 
Orleans who announce that they are changing their name to the Retail Credit 
Association of New Orleans because then can no longer truly retain the old name. 
We wish to congratulate the New Orleans Association and to express the hope 
that women will continue to grace our National Association in ever increasing 
numbers. 


CIRCUMSTANCES A recent report of skips and stolen cars from the 
MAY EXPLAIN National Association of Finance Companies provided an 
BUT CANNOT interesting discovery. About 42% of the list were from 
JUSTIFY THE SKIP _ the oil fields of Oklahoma and Texas. There must be a 

reason we thought so an explanation was requested from 
a well known petroleum authority who replied as follows: 


“The explanation for difficulties in automobile finance in the oil producing 
States is the usual one—unemployment. For the past year or more oil com- 
panies have been reducing their forces. There has been an overproduction and 
it has been necessary to restrict production of fields already developed. Conse- 
quently, the number of men required has been greatly reduced. 


With this impairment of the buying power, the condition has been passed 
along to the manufacturers and the other lines of business. There is scarcely a 
company of any kind that has not reduced its payroll. A clothing merchant here 


told me the other day that his volume of business is about one-third what it was 
a year ago.” 


These circumstances may explain but cannot justify the skip. 
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ONE BLADE Safety 


A BRITISH IMPORTATION 





The Simplest of Razors 


Just one safety blade and handle in compact metal plated 
case containing strop and hone. 





The One Blade 


Of finest Sheffield steel and hollow ground, is stropped in its 
case when necessary. Properly handled, it will give a life 
time of perfect shaves. 


Back from Vacation 


Looming ahead is college or a strenuous busi- 
ness season. Start the morning right with a 
clean, smooth, non-irritating Rolls Razor 
shave, and have no worry about packages of 
blades, for the one hollow-ground Rolls Razor 
blade will give you a better shave for years. 

The first cost may be slightly higher—but 
how many blades do you purchase every year? 





Shaves Flat to the Face 


Not at right angles. It cuts the hairs like a barber's razor— 
does not hoe them out. 


Imperial No. 1 Silver Plate $15.00 
Imperial No. 2 Nickel Plate $10.00 
We recommend Imperial Rolls Shaving 


Soap in Hygienic indestructible bow! for a 
superior shave. Priced at $1.50 


Or Rolls Shaving Cream Priced at 75e. 
For Sale at the Better Shops Throughout the World 
Descriptive Folder sent free on request 

LEE & SCHIFFER, Inc. 


Dept. T—11 East 44th Street, New York City 
U. 8. Distributors 
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CONVENTION 
HATS 


‘For there’s always fair weather 
when good fellows get together.” 





The Priesmeyer Hat 


For that greatest of all Amer- 
ican institutions—the Conven- 
tion—nothing contributes so 
much to the 

“Esprit de Corps” as a special 
“Convention Hat’’—and for the 
MacCredit Clan (‘‘Mac”’ mean- 
ing son—hence, sons of credit) 
the Priesmeyer Hat especially 
made in appropriate design in 
keeping with the Scotch motif 
will assure the proper spirit of 
camaraderie. 


Jaunty - Colorful - Bizarre - 
appropriate - durable - in green 
and white plaid, red band and 
feather secured with the 
N.R.C.A. seal. It’s a knockout! 


We also make badges, but- 
tons, noise makers, confetti, 


serpentine—all advertising 


novelties. 


~~ @Q— _ 


PRIESMEYER & CO. 


408 N. 4th Street 
ST. LOUIS 


MISSOURI 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


Another great American tradition has been shat- 
tered. The department store, known the world over as 
the product of Yankee ingenuity, did not originate in 
America. 


First Department Store 
Was Opened in 
Great Britain 


“William Whiteley earned the soubriquet of the 
‘Universal Provider’ by establishing the first department store in London in 
1863,” according to Fayette H. Elwell, professor in the University of Wisconsin’s 
School of Commerce and contributing editor of the World book encyclopedia. 


“The building generally pointed out to tourists on a highway near Duxburg, 
Massachusetts, as the first ‘department store’ in America was not, in the stricter 
sense, a department store at all,” Prof. Elwell says he discovered in the course of 
research undertaken for the World Book. “It was a ‘general store,’ larger than 
the average type, but of the type still found at every crossroads. The founder of 
the store at Duxburg must, however, be given credit for coining the term ‘depart- 
ment store,’ by which he proudly designated his emporium when he undertook to 
cater to the simple tastes of Cabots and Lowells in 1680. 


“Whiteley, however, rightly appropriated the title for his store, when he added 
department after department to his original plan, until he had one of the largest 
mercantile establishments in England. 


“American shopkeepers were quick to appreciate his idea, copy it and improve 
on it. Notably at Chicago, pioneering merchant princes like Levi Leiter and 
Marshall Field brought the department system to its present complex efficiency. 
So that when, in 1909, Harry Gordon Selfridge, an American, opened a depart- 
ment store on a fashionable London thoroughfare, he was showing the Londoners 
something new as surely as if William Whiteley had never kept shop there. 

“A Britisher originated the department store. But the American developed it. 
And the chain store, latest mercantile development, has been an American institu- 
tion from the beginning.” 





It is the marvelous, and almost miraculous, power of fraternalism 
. which has done more than any other agency to dispel the troubles 
Fraternity 


which depressed humanity has experienced during pretty much all 
previous ages. 


No small percentage of the social and financial progress during the past fifty 
years is directly attributable to fraternalism, which gave strength to the weak and 
courage to those who were fainthearted. There is no other country in all the 
world which compared with the United States in many vital respects, because 
there is no other place where fraternalism is so universal. 


It joins 
from Minnesota to 


The National Retail Credit Association is a Fraternity of Credit. 
together the credit men from New England to California 
Florida. But a Fraternity is not made by a Constitution or a set of By-Laws. It 
is worth while only when there is an intermingling of kindly spirit—a helpful 
exchange of thought—a camaraderie of feeling. This important purpose of our 
association is demonstrated just once a year in an annual convention. Its in- 





tangible benefits are undoubtedly greater than many of us are prone to admit. 
It is the occasion that marks us as a Fraternity with the loyalty for our kind and 
the nobility of our purpose. 
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The National Retail 
Credit Association 
Has Been A Persist- 


ent Plugger Toward 
Its Goal 


HE world acclaims a genius. Ex- 

alted intellectual power and crea- 

tive ability should command uni- 
versal respect. The faculty to excel in 
doing things independent of training or tuition is a rare gift of nature; but 
nature in her peculiar way has been sparing in these extraordinary beneficences. 
Marshal together all of the geniuses, known and unknown. There will be an im- 
posing array, no doubt, but comparatively small and woefully insufficient to regu- 
late the affairs of the world. And yet the world seems to function fairly well 
despite this handicap. 





Not a small amount of credit for progress is due to a certain type that is 
interwoven in the expansive fabric of humanity. Not the slow, laborious, 
plodding sort who places sole reliance upon perseverance, but the so-called 
plugger. At the outset he has the intelligence to find his proper niche in 
the scheme of things, and he faces his chosen field with the conviction that 
ithas no clearly defined path upon which he can tread effortlessly, leisurely, 
to the coveted goal. His is the realization that difficulties lie ahead; ob- 
stacles must be surmounted, opposition overcome. He loses no time in ac- 
quiring his fundamental knowledge. By further study, experimentation, 
and research, he aims to keep in a state of preparedness. Every opportu- 
nity to learn and do more is heartily welcomed, and he does not flinch at the 
hard work and sacrifice entailed. In his determination to compel the ob- 
scure to divulge its secrets, he is relentless. With a wealth of knowledge 
and experience as a background, he uses his creative powers to good ad- 
vantage. He has imagination, intelligence, capacity for work, and persever- 
ance. When these qualities are blended into one, success is inevitable. 

This has been a year of reward for the National Retail Credit Association. 
The steady and persistent plugging toward our goal has begun to bear fruit. 
Recognition has been given us by the United States Government in connec- 
tion with the Department of Commerce Credit Survey. Appreciation of 
importance is shown us in establishing a Bureau in the Department of Com- 
merce for the regular collection of Credit Statistics and finally an honorable 
mention by the American Trade 
Association’s Ex ecutives award 
committee ranks our _ association 
and achievements amongst the lead- 
ers. Not a small amount of credit 
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our Credit Fra- 
faithful, willing 
always given help 


when called upon. the determination to stick He may be in- 
gloriously de ¢04%¢,—Karnente Nectev. scribed as_ the 
plugger, but con sistent plugging 
for the National is a virtue that 


wins the goal and completes the job where the brilliant flashes of genius 
often fail. 
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Electrified 


Without 
Increasing Its Size 


The adaptation of electricity 
to the Burroughs portable add- 
ing machine, without increasing 
its size or sacrificing compact- 
ness or portability, is announced 
by the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. 

The electric portable is ex- 
pected to open new fields for 
adding machines for desk and 
general office use where fast, 
light machines are desired but 
have not been available; and in 
operations where the hand- 
operated machine has_ been 
found efficient but where the 
greater speed and ease of elec- 
tricity are preferred. 

Adding electricity to the port- 
able machine gives it much of 
the operating efficiency and cal- 
culating range of the larger 
electrically-operated Burroughs 
units. Sub-totals and totals are 
taken simply by pressing the de- 
sired keys. It is not even neces- 
sary to press the operating bar. 
Electric consumption is mini- 
mized as the motor operates and 
current is used only when the 
motor bar is depressed. 

















The machine’s original pro- 
portions are maintained as the 
motor is built into the mecha- 
nism without enlargement of the 
case. The motor will operate 
from any electric outlet, on di- 
rect or alternating current, on 
any voltage and range of cycles. 


BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Achievements That Reflect Glory 
To American Tradition 


N THE spring of 1929 an anonymous 

donor established the American Trade 

Association Executives’ Award. The 
purpose of the award was described as 
follows: 

For true service to American industry; 
to arouse the appreciation of the public in 
the trade association movement; for achieve- 
ments that will reflect glory to 
American traditions. 

In reply to this announcement, 
Mr. Woodlock made very modest 
claim for the National Retail 
Credit Association. In direct 
and unostentatious language he 
stated our accomplishment as 
follows: 

“For the setting up, organiz- 
ing and developing of a national 
system of credit information in- 
terchange through what is known 
as the Service Department of our 
Association.” 

—A few details of explana- 
tion and that was all—sounds 
simple—nothing spectacular, but 
a mighty force for economic good in 
America. 

Would the committee of award see in it 
all of the troubles, the thinking, the plot- 
ting, the heartaches, the years of effort, the 
unselfish contribution of time by the great 
army of credit men from here, there, and 
everywhere, who labored faithfully to bring 
forth a structure which stands today as a 
bulwark protecting the merchant and stimu- 
lating prosperity. Mr. Woodlock waited. 
Occasionally he dared to anticipate the re- 
ward. We should be recognized, he thought. 
The committee will see what we have done. 
It is an able committee composed of promi- 
nent men, men of wisdom, men of vision. 
There is Robert P. Lamont who already 
knows of our work; Merle Thorpe with his 
broad-gauged view of business; Owen D. 
Young who will appreciate our financial im- 
portance; Walter Dill Scott who will recog- 
nize our value to society; Leonard P. Ayres 
who cannot discount our importance to eco- 
nomics, and Walter C. Strong, who will un- 
derstand our psychological handicaps. They 
should be impressed. They were impressed. 





News came to Mr. Woodlock finally that 
his presence at the banquet in Washington 
was imperative. 

HONORABLE MENTION 


It was a brilliant gathering of 30 or 
more trade associations. Four received hon- 
orable mention besides ourselves: 

1. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association 

2. Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners 

3. American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers Association 

4. Society for Electrical De- 
velopment and 

5. The National Retail Credit 
Association. 

As described by Secretary 
Lamont, we were thus honored: 

“For the development under 
able management of a compre- 
hensive system of interchange of 
Credit information with great 
resulting public benefit.” 

I take this occasion to con- 
gratulate Mr. Woodlock,—the past presi- 
dents and boards—the whole fraternity of 
retail credit men, who have, throughout the 
years helped to make this honor deservedly 
ours. 


THE WINNER 


But what of the award? It was given 
to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce for its National cross licensing 
of patents agreement which provided a pool- 
ing of about 1700 patents—a courageous and 
admirable thing resulting in great public 
benefit by allowing each manufacturer to 
use the latest improvements originated by 
any company. 

ig Render unto Caesar the things 


” 


that are Caesar’s. 


Airtnelt Calg vit 
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Virtue Needs a Trumpet 


“This is a time for retrospection. It is 
also a time for scrutiny. The National 
Retail Credit Association was given a 
birthright 18 years ago. That birthright 
was not buried in the sand. The mile posts 
may be seen in orderly review reaching 
back over the horizon of years 
gone by, marking a _ steady 
growth and an increasing use- 
fulness. But ‘virtue needs a 
trumpet.’ Many of our mem- 
bers forget what has been done 
and many are unaware of what 
is being done now.” 


N April 30, the National 
Retail Credit Associa- 
tion closed a fiscal year 

of unusual activity. More ob- 
jectives were reached, more 
accomplishments recorded, and 
more important plans made 
for the future than at any time in the 
Association’s history. 

Eighteen years ago the National Re- 
tail Credit Association was organized for 
the purpose of promoting sound consumer 
credit—a worthy object, but a big under- 
taking, because at that time the average 
retailer looked upon credit as an evil and 
classed his credit manager as a clerk. 

It was necessary to overcome preju- 
dice, jealousy and misunderstanding, to 
teach new methods, encourage uniform 
terms, install standard systems, and, most 
important, develop credit clerks into 
trained credit executives. 

Persistent driving at these objectives 
has brought results: 

An organization of thousands of Re- 
tailers, with Credit Reporting Bureaus in 
1,075 cities; the Merchant recognizing 








the value of Credit as a sales and service 
feature; his willingness to join other 
merchants in creating a community credit 
policy, and his knowledge that the man or 
woman in charge of his Credit Depart- 
ment must be a trained executive, a stu- 
dent of economics, and a diplo- 
mat. 

Recognition by the United 
States Government in connec- 
tion with the Department of 
Commerce Credit Survey. 

The establishing in the De- 
partment of Commerce of a 
permanent Bureau for collect- 
ing credit statistics. 

President Hoover’s calling 

of the executives of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Associa- 
tion into his business confer- 
yence last December. 
s The securing of honorable 
mention in the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives Award for the organiza- 
tion doing the most outstanding good. 

The conducting of Credit Educational 
classes in all sections of the country. 

The promotion of State and Regional 
Credit Educational Conferences. 

Encouraging the passage of national 
and state laws for protection of the credit 
granter and causing the repeal or veto of 
objectionable and unjust laws. 

Installing at National Headquarters a 
Department of Public Relations to edu- 
cate the public in the benefits of credit 
buying and prompt payment. 

These are some of the features which 
have made the year just closed an out- 
standing one and which indicate even 
greater activities for the future. 
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@The Convention weather at Toronto this 
The Royal 
York Hotel, Convention Headquarters, 
faces Lake Ontario and if we don't get the 
cooling breezes craved so much last year 
in Nashville, it will not be because of lo- 


year we predict will be cool. 


cation. 


te 


What a Program! 


T IS 8:20 on the morning of June 
17th. You have just finished break- 
fast—an breakfast in a 
Georgian breakfast room. Fruit, por- 
ridge, eggs, sausage, chops, muffins, 
marmalade, coffee (perhaps)—and you 
from 
group, in that affable good humor that 
is so irresistibly induced by the early 


English 


are wandering now group to 


morning air and a full stomach. 

Hello, Bill! How’er ya, Jack! Well, 
well, Jim! and George, how’er ya! 
Hello, Frank !—there’s just about every- 
body that you know. 

All of a sudden the conversation is 
interrupted by a crash, bang, howl, 
squeal, squeak and whine that sounds 
as if a mouth organ and a Jew’s harp 
had jumped into an electric fan to- 
You’ve heard them—the bag- 

music but magic to 
The convention is about 


gether. 
pipes—strange 
Scotch ears. 
to open. You follow the pipers into the 
Hall, who leave you in a moment to the 
quiet and sanctity of the occasion. 

The call to order is made by Justin 
H. Edgerton, our President, to be fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Geo. C. Pidgeon of 
Toronto, who conducts the invocation. 
Then His Worship the Mayor of To- 
ronto gives the address of welcome. 
Toronto is a friendly city, her courtesy 
known. To 
Americans there is always the consider- 
ation of a close neighbor who frater- 
nizes on a gracious and respectful basis. 
You are made to feel at home. It is the 
privilege then of Mr. Giles C. Driver, 
of the May Co., Cleveland, to respond. 
May Company Credit Executives have 
always been amongst our most regular 
and loyal attenders at conventions, and 
it is a deserving honor that Mr. Driver 
holds on this occasion. 

Reports of officers and committee an- 
nouncements then follow in quick suc- 
cession, 


and hospitality is well 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


en the 


Credit Clan 








There are two addresses on this first 
morning of especial interest—two 
speakers of unusual prominence. 

Mr. C. L. Burton, President of the 
Robert Simpson Co. Ltd., Toronto, one 
of Canada’s greatest stores, is first. Mr. 
Burton is hurrying back from England 
especially for this convention, and we 
can look forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to his message. 

Next Mr. H. C. Dunn, Chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
is going to review the facts and figures 
from the recent Government Survey of 
Retail Credit Business, one of the great- 
est things that has been undertaken in 
the aid of Retail Credit for many years. 

Mr. Frank C. Hamilton, our new Di- 
rector of Public Relations, will follow 
Mr. Dunn with a message of unusual 
interest. 


No effort has been spared 
wah to make this 18th Conven- 
tion the greatest of them all. 











CHIEFTAIN WOODLOCK 


TUESDAY MORNING, JUNE 17 

9:30 Call to order. 

9:35 Invocation, Reverend Geo. C. 
Pidgeon, Toronto. 

9:40 Address of Welcome by the 
Mayor of Toronto. 

9:50 Response, Giles C. Driver, The 
May Co., Cleveland. 

10:00 Reports of Officers. 

10:10 Announcements of 
appointments. 

10:15 Address—C. L. Burton, The 
Robert Simpson Co. Toronto. 

10:45 Address—H. C. Dunn, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce. 

10:30 Address—Frank C. Hamilton, 
National Retail Credit Ass’n. 


ADJOURN. 


Afternoons are given over to 
Group Conferences. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 

9:05 Invocation—Rev. M. Johnson, 
Toronto. 

9:10 Report of Finance Committee, 


committee 





f 
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Foregathers 








10:30 


11:00 
11:30 


12:10 


9:05 


9:10 


Pid 


10:00 


10:15 


Address, 





CHIEFTAIN EDGERTON 


LeRoy T. Pease, New York. 
Report of Committee on Or- 
ganization of Regional Offices, 
New York. 
Address, Geo. C. 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Address, W. J. Dunlop, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

Address, J. R. Hewitt, 
more. 

Address, C. Carroll Spear, San 
Francisco. 

Address, Frank Batty. 
Stanley R. 
New York. 

Report of Nominating Commit- 
tee. 


Morrison, 


Balti- 


Latshaw, 


ADJOURN. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 19 


Invocation, Rev. A. D. Burns, 
Toronto. 
Address, Harry Jeffrey, San 
Francisco. 

Report of By-laws Committee. 
Address, Edward Manahan, Bos- 
ton, 

Address, Edward A. Norman, 


New York. 


Fraternal 
Educational 
Recreational 


Address, P. J. Esquerre, New 
York. 

Address. Dr. Clyde W. Phelps, 
University of Chattanooga. 
Report of Credentials Commit- 
tee. 

Election of officers. 


10:45 


ADJOURN. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20° 


Report on the By-laws Commit- 
tee. 

Address, Dr. John C. Warnock, 
Kansas City. 


9:10 


10 :00 


Mr. Lou Hahn of Hahn 
Dept. Stores is Our 
Banquet Speaker 
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Well, Then, What Have 
We Got on Wednesday? 


First we see something mighty inter- 
esting that Geo. Morrison is going to 
tell us about the Service Department— 
and then a promising subject “Making 
the work of the Credit Manager a rec- 
ognized profession,” by Mr. W. J. Dun- 
lop, Director of University Extension 
of University of Toronto. This subject 
provides interesting speculation. Maybe 
after a while we will all carry a C. B. 
after our name, and later maybe, when 
we get a little more proficient and write 
a thesis or two, an M. C. would be 
given us. At any rate, a profession it is 
with plenty of science and work attached 
to it, and although we are not recognized 
professionally now, we are so important 
to our economics in the battle of busi- 
ness that an M. C. could fairly be given 
us, whether or not it is 
Credits or Military Cross. 

“We lose Millions on 


Master of 


Bad Checks” 
is another highlight of the second day. 
That must refer to cash _ business. 
Credit Men are like Andy Brown (Ise 
Regusted) they don’t take bad checks. 
They check and double check character 
first—there’s no chance to pass a bad 
one when they get things. At any rate, 
Mr. Carroll Spear of the National 
Surety Company is an authority—who 
can handle his subject well. We shall 
see. 


And Thursday-- 


“Credit and Merchandizing.” There’s 
one to conjure with. Mr. Stanley R. 
Latshaw is going to do the conjuring 
—and he ought to be able to do it well. 
Mr. Latshaw is president of the But- 
terick Publishing company, publishers 
of the Delineator. He is a keen thinker, 
a powerful speaker, and is retail minded. 

Mr. Latshaw was, we are told, or still 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 





Service Department Convention Program 


This convention program is arranged with thoughts of utility and 
convenience uppermost. Morning sessions will be general. 
and Wednesday afternoons will be given over to group conferences. 
All delegates will meet together for the Thursday afternoon session 
which will be devoted to a discussion of collection practice and pro- 

Sessions begin promptly at 1:30 p. m. and adjourn at 6:00 
You are asked to be on time and to remain throughout each of 
Your opinion on each subject under 


cedure. 


p. m. 
session. 


This is your convention. 


Tuesday 





discussion will add to both interest and information. a ee 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


1:30 Call to order by George C. Morrison, Chair- 
man 
Reports of Chairman Morrison and Secre- 
tary Hulse 

1:45 Introduction of members of Service De- 
partment Committee and _ short reports 
from each 
Appointment of committees: 

Rules and Regulations 

Nominating 

Telegraphic Code 

Resolutions 

Standardization 

Special Committee 

Supervising Collection Dept. 

2:00 Greetings from President pa and 
Manager-Treasurer Woodloc 

2:15 HOW TO GET MORE STELD MEN— 
Frank T. Caldwell, Field Secretary, Na- 
tional Retail Credit Ass’n., Saint Louis. 

Mr. Caldwell was for a number of years 

manager of the Lee County Credit Bureau, Fort 

Myers, Florida. He affiliated with the National 

Association as its Field Secretary on January 1, 

1930, and has been traveling extensively in con- 

nection with field work since that time. He has 

some very pronounced ideas as to the need for 

additional field men. 


NAWSPwNhe 


2:30 HOW I MAINTAIN MEMBERSHIP 
INTEREST—James D. Hays, Manager 
Harrisburg Credit Exchange, Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 
Mr. Hays has issued a unique series of “Across 
the Table Talks’? which has developed and main- 
tained member interest. He has also apprehended 
a great many “hot check”’ artists and other com- 
mercial parasites. His membership turn-over is 
very small due to the membership interest which 
these and other activities have maintained. 
2:45 HOW I OPERATE A SUCCESSFUL 
BUREAU IN A SMALL TOWN —L. L. 
Cook, Manager, Elkins Bur., 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Mr. Cook is an outstanding credit bureau man- 
ager. His experience in Elkins a be in- 
valuable to all credit bureau manag 


Retail Cr. 


3:00 HOW I ESTABLISHED Bou ITABLE 
MEMBERSHIP DUES—George Fairley, 
Sec’y Retail Credit Association, Duluth, 


Minnesota 
Mr. Fairley has developed a membership serv- 
ice contract that contains a number of unusual 
ideas which it is believed may be applicable in 
most communities. 

3:15 Quiz. Delegates will kindly note points 
brought out in preceding talks which they 
desire to have more me developed. This 
period is set aside for that purpose 

3:45 STANDARD FORMS AND PRACTICES 

C. Huppert, Manager Merchants 

Credit Association, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Mr. Huppert is Chairman of the Standardiza- 

tion Committee of the Service Department. This 

is the report of the Committee’s activities and 

its recommendations for the future development 
of this important phase of our work. 

4:00 HOW I DEVELOPED A COUNTRY 
WIDE CREDIT BUREAU SERVICE— 
H. Carlton Henry, Manager Lenawee 
Credit Bureau, Adrian, Michigan 


L. M. Thompson, General Mgr. Weld 
County Credit Men’s Ass’n., Greeley, Colo. 
Messrs. Henry and Thompson have developed 


bureau 


county wide credit ; 
different 


working along a 
equal success. 


organizations, eac 
line and each with 


4:30 NECESSITY FOR A MORE COM- 

PLETE TELEGRAPHIC CODE—H. 

Orrin Jones, Manager, Retail Merchants 
Ass’n., Dayton, Ohio 

Mr. Jones is Chairman of the Telegraphic 


Code Committee of the Service Department. He 
presents the committee’s report and recommenda- 


tions. 

4:45 THE ADVANTAGES OF NARRATIVE 
REPORTS—R. Earl Ruddy, Secretary 
Business Men’s Ass’n., Santa Ana, Calif. 

Mr. Ruddy is President of the California As- 
sociation of Retail Credit Bureaus and has done 

a great deal of research work in connection with 


this subject. 
4:55 THE ADVANTAGES OF QUESTION- 


NAIRE FORM OF REPORTS—George 
B. Allan, Sec’y., Credit Bureau, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Allan is President of the New England 


Association of Credit Bureau Managers which 
has recently adopted a standard questionnaire 
form of report. 

5:05 HOW TO ARRIVE AT AN ACTUAL 
COST OF PRODUCING REPORTS 
Frank E. Parker, Vice-President-General 
Manager, Merchants Credit Bureau, Inc., 


Detroit, Michigan 
Mr. Parker is an expert accountant and sta- 
tistician. He has established a very complete 
and thorough system of cost analysis. 
5:15 Quiz. This quiz will be devoted to bring- 
ing out any additional information on sub- 
jects presented by preceding speakers. 


6:00 Adjourn 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
1:30 Call to order by Chairman George C. 
Morrison 


1:35 RELATION OF STATE AND GROUP 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION—Harold A. 
Wallace, Manager, Credit Bureau of Will 
Cdunty, Inc., Joliet, Illinois 
Earle Wright, Sec’y-Mer., 
Exchange, Ionia, Michigan 

Mr. Wallace is President of the Illinois State 

Association. Mr. Wright is Secretary of the 

Michigan State Association and the Big Four 

Group State Association. Their qualifications 

are apparent. 


2:00 HOW I DEVELOPED SPECIAL BUL- 


Ionia Credit 


LETIN SERVICE FOR TRADE 
GROUPS—W. V. Trammell, Sec’y., Mer- 
chants’ Credit Ass’n., Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. Trammell is especially qualified to. talk on 
this subject because of long and successful ex- 
perience in the development of special bulletin 
service. 


2:15 HOW I SECURED THE COOPERA.- 


TION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES COR- 
PORATIONS-—J. E. R. Chilton, Jr., Vice- 
President and Manager, Merchants Red 
Book Company, Dallas, Texas 


Mr. Chilton has most satisfactory and unusual 


arrangements with all of the public utilities cor- 

po-ations of his city. 

2:30 EXPLODING THE BIG AND LITTLE 
BUREAU MYTH—A. B. Buckeridge, Ex- 
ecutive Mgr., New York Credit Bureau, 
Inc., New York City 

Mr. Buckeridge is especially fitted to talk on 
this subject having managed bureaus in com- 

munities of 10,000, 60,000, 600,000, and 7,000,- 

000 populations. 


2:45 HOW TO APPOINT AND DEVELOP 
CORRESPONDENTS—J. Fred_ French, 
Sec’y., Manchester (N. H.) Credit Bureau 

Mr. French has organized the entire state 
of New Hampshire and has correspondents in 
every community. He gives a state-wide credit 
reporting service 
3:00 HOW TO ORGANIZE TRADE GROUPS 

Charles M. Reed, General Manager, 
Retail Credit Men’s Ass’n., Denver, Colo. 
John W. Byng, Manager, Credit Exchange, 
Springfield, Mo. 

This is an important subject and requires that 
those having experience shall handle it. Both 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Byng have been successful in 
their trade group organization activities. 

3:30 SHOULD THERE BE ANY DIFFER- 

ENTIATION IN COLLECTION RATES 

BETWEEN MEMBERS AND NON- 

MEMBERS ?—J. A. Gross, Manager Ad- 

justment Dept., Retail Merch. Cr. Ass’n., 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Gross is a consumer collection expert. He 
has spent seventeen years in the collection busi- 
ness. He is manager of the Collection Depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Association which does 
an annual volume of gross business of $1,200,000 
oa qualifies him as an authority. P 

3:45 Quiz. This time is set apart for dis 

cussion of subjects presented by previous 
speakers. 

4:15 THE FUTURE OF CREDIT BUREAUS 
IN CANADA—E. Leslie Silver, Manager 
Border Cities Credit Bureau, Windsor, 
Ont., Can. 

Mr. Silver is the Chairman for the National 
Retail Credit Association of the Dominion ot 
Canada. He keeps in constant touch with all 
sections of the Dominion which prepares him to 
give a graphic picture of the future of credit 
bureaus in Canada. 


4:30 WHY CREDIT BUREAU MEMBERS 
SHOULD BE MEMBERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION—Mtr. Ray Hal- 
stead, Manager, Credit Reference and Re 
porting Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Halstead is an indefatigable worker. The 

Des Moines Association is 100% as a result. 

4:45 HOW AN EMPLOYEE’S MANUAL 
IMPROVES BUREAU SERVICE—W. 
A. Rayson, Sec’y., Credit Service Ex 
change, Tulsa, Okla. 
Floyd Miller, Manager, 
Inc., Pontiac, Michigan 

Messrs. Rayson and Miller have each prepared 
very thorough and exhaustive manuals. Their 
experience as to improved service should be of 
interest. 

5:15 HOW I ADVERTISE BUREAU SERV- 
ICE—J. V. Battram, Manager, nie 
Retail Credit Ass’n., Charleston, . Va. 


‘ 


Pontiac Cr. Bur. 
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A National Retail Credit Forum 


Mr. Battram is one of the leading exponents of 
direct mail advertising and has been doing a 
very fine work in Charleston in this connection. 
5:30 Quiz. This time will be devoted to a dis- 

cussion of points brought out by previous 
speakers. 


6:00 Adjourn 


WEDNESDAY EVENING 
SMOKER SESSION 


Call to order by Chairman George C. Morrison 
7:30 NEW IDEAS IN COLLECTION METH- 
ODS—F. E. Sherod, Manager Collection 
Department, Retail Credit Men’s Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Sherod is manager of the Adjustment De- 
partment of the Cleveland Association. He has 
made a remarkable success in the management of 
his department largely as the result of intro- 
duction of new collection methods. 

7:45 ADVANTAGES OF CONDUCTING A 
COLLECTION DEPARTMENT IN A 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OWNED 
CREDIT BUREAU—Charles F. Sheldon, 
Manager, oo Credit Bureau, Provi- 
dence, a Be 

Mr. Sheldon conducted a National Survey as 
to the advantages and possibilities of a collection 
department in a chamber of commerce credit 
bureau. He is prepared to give the results of his 
findings. 

8:00 HOW I BUILT AND RETAINED A 
BIG MEMBERSHiP—V. A. Rogerson, 
Executive Sec’y.. The Credit Bureau, Inc., 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Mr. Rogerson has built one of the largest 
memberships in the country for his sized town. 
This qualifies him as an authority on the subject 
assigned 


8:15 HOW I DEVELOPED A SUCCESSFUL 
COLLECTION BUSINESS—E. LeRoy 
Shannon, Retail Merchants Credit Bureau, 
Schenectady, N. Y 

8:30 POOLING ACCOUNTS AND SERVICE 
OF A LOAN DEPARTMENT—A. A. 
Billingsley, Sec’y., Retail Merchants 
Ass'n., Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Fort Worth Association has one of the 
outstanding small loan departments of the coun- 
try Mr. Billingsley has been instrumental in 
its organization and successful operation. 

8.45 WHY A SUPERVISING COLLECTION 
DEPARTMENT IS NECESSARY—Ly- 
man P. Weld Manager, Collection Dept., 
Longmont Credit Ass’n., Longmont, Colo. 

Mr. Weld is an attorney, has been connected 
with the Longmont Credit Association for a num- 
ber of years. He has served as a member of the 
Supervising Collection Department. 

9:00 MY EXPERIENCE IN CONDUCTING 
A SUCCESSFUL AUTOMOBILE FI- 


VANCE COMPANY GROUP—Allen T. 
Hupp, Associated Retail Credit Bureau, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Mr. Hupp has developed an outstandingly suc- 
cessful automobile finance group. He has re- 
ceived commendation from the National Associa- 
tion of Finance Companies and has been held up 
by them as a model for other cities. 


9:15 PLANNING NEW BUREAU SERVICES 
Colonel W. F. DeVere, Megr., Laramie 
County Credit Rating Exchange, Cheyenne, 

W yoming 


Colonel) DeVere is a member of the Board of 
Dizectors of the National Association. He 
manages a successful bureau and is wide awake 


in the 


IS espe 


levelopment of new service; as a result 
; ially qualified to talk on this subject. 

9 Open Forum. Matters presented in pre- 
ceding papers will be discussed. You are 
encouraged to make notes of points de- 
sired discussed. Questions should be forth- 
coming from all present. 


The Service Department Committee having 


charge of the preparation of this program desir- 
ing that it should be as educational and interest- 
ing as possible, personalized each subject. Speak- 
ers were 


selected because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the subjects which they are to handle. 


By W. STRICKLAND 


General Chairman Group Conferences 





Important | 


TO DELEGATES TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 


1st—comparative with 1928. 


memory. 


ab 


Bring the Facts | | 





Come to the Group Conferences pre- 
pared with facts and figures. Particu- 
larly on collections since October 


This data is most valuable when reli- 
able and not based on uncertain 


Here are the 
groups — Tie up 
with yours when 
you register! 


Department Stores and 
Women’s Wear. 


Shoe Stores. 
Men’s Clothing. 
Public Utilities. 
Jewelry. 
Automobiles. 


Furniture and Musical 
Instruments. 


Hardware and Building 
Materials. 


Industrial Lenders. 
Newspapers. 








® 


What is the tendency in retail credit policies? 
What short cuts in operation and practice 


will reduce my department overhead? What 
statistics will chart me a clearer and a safer 
course? What is new in credit equipment? 
What can I do to build a bigger charge vol- 
ume? How may I better my collection ef- 
forts? What is the law on this—and that? 
These and many other questions will be an- 
swered by someone. 


That great annual retail credit “hud- 
dle” is again the feature of the Con- 
vention of the National Association. 
Perhaps more familiarly known as 
the Group Conferences, this yearly 
interchange of viewpoints, experi- 
ences, opinions and facts, brings re- 
tail credit men and women together 
from all points of the country. 
Jones of Oregon and Smith of Flor- 
ida; Brown of Texas and Robinson 
of Massachusetts; Miller of Mis- 
souri and Johnson of Pennsylvania 
—put their respective heads together 
in a four-day conference that is a 
conference. 

No question or topic, but that it will 
have some general—but more fre- 


quently a very direct—appeal to you 
and you and you! 

Credit today is a greater factor in 
stabilizing the retail business of our 
country than it has ever been at any 
previous time. It demands alert, pro- 
gressive, intelligent management. 
You cannot fulfill the possibilities of 
your job by keeping within the con- 
fines of your own store; within the 
limits of your own town; within the 
borders of your own experiences! 
Jump into these conferences—give 
and take. Get the angle of the other 
fellow and give him yours. 


See Page 63, Please 
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CHAIN STORE 


ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL 


ORGANIZATION 


8206 CHAINS~— 2ilI59 UNITS 


PERCENT OF TOTAL UNITS 
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HE daily newspapers have accus- 

tomed us to frequent battles be- 

tween trusts and other commercial 
groups striving for business supremacy. 
Since we have developed into a nation 
of commercial fighters, it is not a great 
surprise that we recognize the primary 
The 
chain-store goblin has been flaunted be- 
fore the reading public and has been 


phases of another great conflict. 


thrust into its ears via the radio meth- 
od until the man on the street is begin- 
ning to wonder what is at the bottom 
of this turmoil. Now that the anti’s 


have marshalled their forces and have 


attracted the fire of the pro’s, it looks 
like the battle is on. 

Modern methods of fighting whether 
the conflict is commercial or otherwise 
involves the use of publicity and its twin 
Not with the in- 
tention of deceit but to attract public 
attention to the best arguments each has, 
both to shout out their 
accusing statements. 
contest. 


brother, propaganda. 


causes sides 
It is an age-old 
Whoever wins can count the 
victory in the cash-box. The public 
will wave the wand of acceptance using 


greenbacks for that purpose. 


The chain-store plan of merchandis- 
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The 
Chain 


te 


ing is strictly American in form and in 
use. Possibly the success of the de- 
partment store prompted the conception 
Those who have 
searched out the facts point to the early 


development of the chain movement in 


of the chain plan. 


1858 when a coffee and spice company 
opened a series of stores under one com- 
mon management. Our public is best 
acquainted with the chain movement 
recognizing the five, ten and one dollar 
variety store as a pioneer. This latter 
chain-store dated from 1879 
but it was about 1914 before the public 
became 


class of 
aware that these stores were 
making any determined effort for the 
After the 
mass of 


consumers’ spending money. 
close of the world war the 
capital and the pyschological reaction 
from successful military aggression 
aided in stimulating new merchandising 
With vast funds available 
the rapid development of chains in all 
lines of 


exploration. 


commercial 
the natural result. 


enterprises was 
While many of these 
chains were conceived and financed with 
funds from the money mart, there were 
some that sprang up in the middlewest. 
fed by local capital. 

It is interesting to dwell upon the 
fact that over eight thousand two hun- 
dred chains are now known to exist in 
this country and these control over two 


© 


One of the reasons why the 
Chain Store is Stiff 
Competition 


ANALYSIS OF RETAIL 
GROCERY NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING—1929 
in ST. LOUIS 


Total Grocers ..1,144,209 agate lines 


Total Chain Stores 

(78%) scccsssseeee $90,565 
Total Independents 

(29%) «....5..... 253,644 

(Distribution by Chains) 

A. G. Stores .. 67,058 7.6% 
A & P Stores _..202,989 22.8% 
Clover Farm Stores.. _ 93,252 10.4% 
ee ..264,909 29.7% 
Nation Wide Stores .. 64,400 7.3% 
Piggly Wiggly 197,957 22.2% 
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Conflict 


A condensed article dealing with the rise 
of the Chain Store, its conflict with the inde- 
pendent merchant leading to the drastic 
struggle for supremacy in the retailing field, 
and the possible final outcome of this eco- 
nomic battle for the consumer's dollar. 


hundred and eleven thousand operating 
units. These members of the chain fra- 
ternity have entered thirty-seven differ- 
ent lines of merchandising. For the 
sake of simplicity and to give a graphic 
view of this mass of facts the accom- 
panying chart shows these thirty-seven 
lines grouped into convenient and re- 
lated blocks with their respective allot- 
ment of units. From this it is easy to 
see that only a few chain-store groups 
have reached the size worthy to be 
called an “octopus” in print. 
The success of the chain- ¢ $ 
store can be traced to the 
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The controversy that has been raging be- 
tween the chain store and the independent is 
not one of credit and so “The Credit World” 
takes no side. However, nearly everything that 
happens today in retail trade has some bearing 
on credit and for that reason alone do we feel 
that this article will be of value to our readers. 
It is uncontroversial and deals only with facts. 


By 


Horace W. Pote 


Specialist in Business Research 





Sa 


analysis of the public’s buying habits. 
Some one who was very much in 
advance of his time made a _ siudy 
to determine what people bought, how 
these commodities were purchased and 
where the consumer shopped. Out 
of these results we can recognize three 
classes of commodities that the con- 
sumer ordinarily seeks. 

1. Convenience goods 

2. Shopping goods 

3. Specialty goods. 

The bulk of our purchases fall in the 
first class. These are best illustrated 
in the average family’s need for the 
basic foodstuffs such as bread, butter, 
meat, vegetables and small package 
goods of moderate price. Not all of 
the first class purchases are foods for 
there are household needs which are in 
frequent demand such as soaps, 
small hardware and electric 
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@® Inefficiency in distribution ushered in the Chain. 
This inefficiency was estimated in reduced buying 
power some time back as more than 7 billion. Out 
of 80,000 independent retailers in eleven cities 
22,000 did a gross of $9.00 per day. In contrast in 
two of the largest cities of the country 70c of every 


dollar goes into a chain. 


The second class of goods is well 
illustrated in such commodities as fab- 
rics, furniture, and ready-to-wear goods. 
The purchaser does not make a quick de- 
cision when marketing for these second 
class items, for there is a desire to shop 
or compare prices before completing 
the transaction. 


The third class of goods is ably illus- 
trated by sporting goods, luggage and 
other commodities that are not used in 
every-day family life of the average 
household. 

It is easy to see that the so-called 
variety stores with a well selected stock 
of low-priced goods for everyday need 
When 
these stores were carefully placed in 
the arteries of shopping traffic, it was 
natural for them to attract shoppers and, 
in that manner, to sell their goods with 
minimum effort. The scientific investi- 
developed what people 
wanted and how these articles could be 
sold at a profit next called for some 
study in purchasing and warehousing. 


could effect a rapid turn-over. 


gation which 


With multiple store distribution it was 
quite logical that large quantity pur- 
chases could be effected and, with this, 
special prices could be made available 
for the chain-store operator. Competi- 
tion was able to sharpen its greatest 
weapon when it could control selling 
price. It was soon possible for the 
operator in taking all of a manufactur- 
er’s output to obtain these goods at a 
very favorable price. This was a marked 
advantage over the merchant who was 
forced to purchase in smaller quantities 
because of limited distribution facilities. 

With apparent advantages over the 
independent operator the chain-store ex- 
ecutive had brought forth some new 
problems to be solved at an increased 
Some warehousing space was ne- 
cessary for the large quantities of mer- 
chandise purchased at low unit prices. 
Keeping this stock on hand and in mer- 
chandising condition was an expense his 
competitor did not have. But every 
problem that confronted the chain opera- 
tor drew the attention of some specialist 
who could eventually solve the situation. 


cost. 


As these chains developed into large 


organizations it became apparent that 
a high type of managing personnel was 
necessary. Man-power of required quali- 
fications to handle every phase of the 
entire merchandising operation became 
the crying need. Money soon attracted 
and filled the vacancies. Here again 
the chain plan accomplished a step to- 
ward success that was not possible for 
the competitor. 

Combining the advantages which the 
chain operator had allied to his side, it 
is easy to see that these forces permit- 
ted him to make rapid strides ahead. 
As a result profits began to pile up and 
this attracted the attention of others 
who lost no time in getting into the 
same game. The battle for the con- 
sumer’s dollar was announced in the ad- 
vertising appeal which reached the pur- 
chasing public. Price was the bait and 
human nature took it hook, line and 
sinker. The mushroom growth of these 
new chain units, dotting the neighbor- 
hoods in the more thickly populated dis- 
tricts, began to attract the attention of 
the independent who had basked there 
for some time. 

This new invasion was a menace; the 
cash register proved it. First, mumbling 
about the newcomer, then muttering, 
finally open complaining voiced the 
sentiments of the old-time merchant. 
Since this had not changed matters, the 
inevitable happened and many of the 
smaller, under-capitalized retailers went 
to the wall. This reflected back on the 
wholesaler who got a new view of the 
merchandising structure. This battle 
now threatened him also. In union there 
is strength so convention gave way to 
combination. It was just a short step 
to organization for protection and de- 
fense. The battle was assured 
and gave promise of being a 
lively one. 


«f 
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The first shots of the battle do cause 
considerable damage but their worst ef- 
fect is on the morale of the contestants, 
Now that the first smoke has cleared 
away we can see this crisis more clearly 
and get a better understanding of its 
underlying causes. 

There is a political angle involved 
which may encourage some aspirant to 
local or state fame not because the chain 
problem is political in nature but this 
presents a splendid opportunity for front 
stage acting. There has been a lot of 
ethereal chatter which has provided an 
outlet for excess energy and has not 
aided in clearing up the conflict. It is 
even hinted that some pressure is being 
put upon manufacturers and wholesalers 
who sell goods to both contestants. This 
would indicate that more than passing 
attention is being given to our new na- 
tional pastime—racketeering. However, 
this will take care of itself. 

The legal angle promises to be more 
interesting and free from mysterious 
man-handling. Two _ southern states 
have statutes which will draw the fire 
of the defending independents. The 
gross receipts tax will have to pass the 
state supreme court as a constitutional 
measure, fair and equitable to all, before 
that burden directed at the chain-store 
operator can be permitted to stand in 
his way. In fact this very measure acts 
as a boomerang on the large independent 
who does a big volume of business. The 
shoe pinches there and that adds another 
uncomfortable situation to be eradicated. 

The economical angle will not be very 
prominent until a further move is made. 
Both sides are concentrating all strength 
in internal economies of operation to 
bring about minimum price levels. Every 
publicity and advertising device that 
offers possibilities is enlisted. Both sides 
are arrayed in all of their splendor and 
militant force. The best thing about 
this war is the public’s admirable posi- 
tion. It can sit back and see the embroil- 
ment without suffering any noticeable 
casualty. The public will also be in the 
commanding position to select the win- 
ner for it will pay the winner hand- 
somely, thus aiding to effect the 
latter’s supremacy. 

(Continued on page 41) 


@ One chain store company owns 5 out 
of every 100 groceries in the United 
States doing an annual business of 750 


million. 


It contracts for 500,000,000 


dozen eggs a year at prices hard for the 
independent retailer to cope with. 
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Another Step 
Forward 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE SURVEY 


ie 


F WE had asked an economist twenty- 

five years ago to tell us all he knew 

about the problems of retail credit, he 
would have had very little to say in 
reply; and if we had entreated him to 
draw up a complete plan for regulating 
a national system for the exchange of 
retail credit information and the con- 
trol of its vast mechanism, he might 
The statis- 
But without them, 
a courageous vision resting only upon 
intelligent and unproven hypotheses car- 
ried us forward. 


have replied, “Impossible.” 
tics were lacking. 


Retail credit men and bureau man- 
agers continued to meet the pressure of 
economic necessity until consumer credit 
was a substantial fotindation of rein- 
forced concrete supporting that colossus 
of modern business—mass selling. If 
credit men had concluded that nothing 
could be done until economic science 
had, through research and synthesis, 
achieved final wisdom, we would prob- 
ably still be riding in the old horse and 
buggy. 

And now as a ray of light breakirg 
into our dark room where we have 
learned to work and think nationally 
about our retail credit problems without 
a clear and enlightened vision of facts, 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce brings its National Retail Credit 
Survey, Part 1. This is a great step 
forward. 

A permanent Bureau of Credits as 
you already know will periodically chart 
the changing conditions of retail credit. 
Regular information of this type will 
be of substantial importance in the 
stabilization of business which will not 
only assist the merchant to carry on his 
credit business more efficiently, but also 
will enable him to pass the resulting 
gains to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. 

There will be three parts to the sur- 
vey. The first and second contain data 


(Continued on page 61) 
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GRAPHIC REVIEW 
OF THE 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT SURVEY 
PART I 


A REVIEW OF 892 DEPARTMENT STORES 
(1927 GAIN OVER 1925) 


CASH ee 1.86 PERCENT 
INSTALLMENT 16.8 PERCENT 





CLASSIFICATION OF SALES FOR 568 DEPT. STORES 
(EXCLUDING CHAIN & MAIL ORDER HOUSES) 






INSTALLMENT 
5.5% 


LOSSES FROM BAD DEBTS~-598 DEPT. STORES 
(RATIO OF BAD DEBTS TO CREDIT SALES) 
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NO 85 STORES Lc om 14.2 PERCENT 


PERCENT OF ALLOWANCES & RETURNS TO TOTAL SALES 








CASH 5.9 PERCENT 
CREDIT 14.2 PERCENT 
INSTALLMENT 13.1 PERCENT 





PERCENT COLLECTED ON MONTHLY INSTALLMENT ACCOUNTS 
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Mans Inh 


“I do not mean to enter into a discussion 
as to the influence of an extensive credit 
on the interests of society. I have re- 
moved all the difficulty, growing out of 
this view of the subject, by showing that 
the creditor himself will profit by de- 
priving him of a power (imprisonment for 
debt), which, in its practical effects, has 
been to him productive of loss. One re- 
mark, however, I will hazard, on the gen- 
eral subject; and that is, that the legiti- 
mate objects of confidence or credit, are, 
the integrity of the debtor, or his com- 
petency to pay, or both; and that, if a 
creditor be not content with these, and 
extends his calculation to the body of his 
debtor, he deserves anything but our pro- 
tection.” 


HIS statement was made over a 
T century ago by James Barbour in 

a speech delivered in the Senate 
of the United States, February 17, 1824, 
in support of a bill abolishing impris- 
onment for debt. 

It is terrible to read of the barbaric 
cruelty that existed against the debtor 
of that time but whether the economic 
and social changes which have taken 
the debtor out of prison and exalted 
him to the pampered position he occu- 
pies today is an indication of our ad- 
we cannot Say. 
There great injustice worked 
against the debtor in those days but 
there is also great injustice working 
against the creditor in these enlight- 
ened days—less persecuting but still 
exasperating. It is an old truth that 
the innocent always suffer with the 
guilty. Mr. Barbour fairly directed his 
eloquency in behalf of the honest but 
insolvent debtor. There should never 
be anything but tolerance for such un- 
fortunates but with our modern civiliza- 
tion there has increased, we fear, the 
deliberate and persistent debtor who 
could still very properly languish in jail 
as he did a century ago. 


vancing civilization, 


was 


Mr. Barbour opened his famed ad- 


KEK bas undergone a co 
in a century—at leas 
Imprisonment for debt 
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umanity to Man 


mplete reversal of form witb- 
t in the matter of credit. 
was in the main a barbarous 


custom that accomplished nothing. Society is indebted 
to men like James Barbour who fought against it—but 
do we creditors not feel now sometimes that a prison 
term might be a good thing for some of our debtors? 


dress on this memorable occasion by 
stating the issue. We reprint in part 
from his epic of oratory: 

“The question here presented for de- 
cision, is simply this—Is it right to punish, 
by imprisonment, the honest but insolvent 
debtor? 

THERE ARE DEBTORS—AND DEBTORS 

“It is perfectly consistent with fair argu- 

ment to arrive at the error of a principle 


their misfortunes. ’Tis cruelty alone that 
will administer an additional drug. And 
yet these victims of misfortune are the 
subjects of your punishment. 
MISFORTUNE IS NO CRIME 
“What, let me ask, is the legitimate ob- 
ject of punishments? The reformation 
of the offender, or to restrain him from 
violence? Reform the prisoner? In 
what? Does any man desire to become 
insolvent? If there be any one thing about 
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The Debtors’ Prison at Williamsburg, Virginia, about this time. 


through its pernicious consequences. The 
immediate effect of the existing law is to 
confound all distinction between the inno- 
cent and the guilty, the man of misfortune 
and the man of crime. If insolvency was 
exclusively the result of imprudence, there 
might be some apology for the cruelty with 
which the debtor is treated. But, amongst 
the number, how many have been the sport 
of events against which no human fore- 
sight could guard. Do we not know, from 
our own observation, that the most indus- 
trious and the most prudent are not un- 
frequently involved in this calamity? Their 
cup of life is made sufficiently bitter by 


which all mankind agree, it is in the wish 
to better his condition. This wish is im- 
planted in our nature, and grows with our 
growth. Can you increase it by punish 
ment? Or can it be necessary for the 
peace of society to restrain of his liberty 
the man whose only crime is his misfor- 
tune? 
ONE-THIRTIETH OF THE POPULATION WAS 
IMPRISONED FOR DEBT 

“Let us look at facts. In the record 0 
the jail in Boston, for example. I presume 
Boston is not more remarkable for the 
number of its insolvent debtors, or the 
severity of creditors, than any other patt 
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of the United States. Taking this case as 
the rule by which to estimate the number 
of sufferers in the United States, what a 
picture of ‘human misery does it exhibit! 
In a population of forty thousand, the num- 
ber of souls in Boston, there were com- 
mitted, in 1820, one thousand, four hundred 
and forty-two; in 1821, one thousand, two 
hundred and eighty-one; and in the first 
three quarters of 1823, seven hundred and 
sixty-nine; making a proportion of one- 
thirtieth of the whole population, which 
has suffered imprisonment for debt. It 
may be safely affirmed, that ten thousand 
human beings are annually incarcerated for 
debt in the United States. Have any of 
you visited these abodes of wretchedness, 
whose silence is interrupted only by the 
sighs and groans of the victims; or, per- 
adventure, by the aspiration of some broken 
heart, penetrating with the eye of hope 
the dark cloud that surrounds human 
things, and looking to a better world?” 


THE POPULATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES AT THIS TIME 
WAS ABOUT 11,000,000 AND IF 
ONE-THIRTIETH OF THIS POP- 
ULATION AS ESTIMATED WAS 
IN JAIL FOR DEBT THERE MUST 
HAVE BEEN ABOUT 300,000. 


ATROCIOUS CREDITORS 


“What flight of fancy, what power of 
description, could add a shade to the dark 
picture of human affliction. A husband, 
and a father is snatched from his family 
at the moment when the wife is suffering 
and in peril, and that very situation the 
cause of the arrest, with a view to prac- 
tice on the humanity of others! Yes! torn 
from a wife and nine children, dependent 
for the existence on the daily labor of the 
debtor. The creditor is conjured to relax 
his rigor. Shylock-like, he turns a deaf 
ear to the supplication; the wife falls a 
victim, the children live on charity. But, 
atrocious as is this case, it yields in enor- 
mity to another, where a widowed mother 
is imprisoned by a brutal creditor, as an 
obstacle to his detestable purposes against 
an unprotected daughter. 


WHATSOEVER IS COMMON CEASES TO BE 
STRIKING 


“Is this our boasted land of liberty, 
where enormities like these are committed 
in the name of the law! There is a con- 
sideration presents itself here, far beyond 
the interest of creditor or debtor. The 
Policy of free governments should, by 
every means, cherish among the people the 
liveliest regard for the liberty of the citi- 
zen. Whatsoever is common, either in the 
physical or moral world, ceases to be strik- 
ing. From the unnumbered victims of the 
policy I am denouncing, the impression on 
the mind, when a fellow-being is led to 
captivity, is as feeble as that produced by 
the rising or the setting sun; the sense 
of public feeling becomes blunted, and the 
loss of liberty is classed among your every 
day occurrences. 

“Let, then, the liberty of the citizen, like 
his life, be preserved from daily and 
wanton violation—its value will increase in 
the estimation of the people, and its loss 
strike with little less effect than the loss 
of life itself. 
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of the debtor in the best 
days of the Roman repub- 
lic. There, the insolvent 
debtor’s body was cut up, 
as you now do the car- 
cass of an ox, and a part 
was given to the creditor, 
proportional to his demand. 
As a supposed mitigation 
to this barbarous practice 
the debtor, his wife and 
children, were sold into 
bondage, and the avails 
distributed among the 
creditors. We read now 
of those things with hor- 
ror, partly because these 


abominations have long 
since ceased to exist. But 
had they still prevailed, 


they would have lost, in 
our eyes, half their atroc- 
ity. 








“B. C.” BUSINESS 


The Little Clay Tablet you see here is in reality 
an invoice for three lambs in writing of 
cuneiform type about B. C. 2350. 


IMPRISONMENT ACCOMPLISHED NOTHING 

“I have no hesitation in saying that, 
could a balance be struck, with an exclu- 
sive eye to the creditor, of profit and loss, 
notwithstanding his power over the debt- 
or’s body, and the myriad of instances in 
which it has been exercised, that he him- 
self has been greatly loser—disregarding, 
entirely, the sufferings of the imprisoned, 
as well as the infinite injury to society. 


PITY THE POOR ROMAN DEBTORS 


“There is a species of hypocrisy com- 
mon to all mankind. It displays itself in 
clinging to the ancient practices. We read 
now, indeed, with horror of the treatment 


SUBSTITUTE CHARITY FOR PERSECUTION 


“Let us turn from a scene at which the 
heart sickens, to do honor to the counsels 
of our fathers, while we are enjoying their 
beneficent. results, where reason has been 
substituted for superstition—charity for 
persecution. 

“Let us complete the work they have so 
nobly begun. 

“To us, in part, a great trust has been 
confided—the welfare of our country, and 
of generations yet to come. The world 
itself looks to us as to a great example. 
Let us erase then from our code a bar- 
barous relic, and whatever else is mis- 
chievous.” 
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Problems of the Future? 


By GUY H. HULSE 


The science of reading the future of business, unfortu- 
nately, is still in its infancy. True, there are pioneers who 
have claimed to see the future but how has that aided us? 
How can our commercial structure be strengthened? How 


OMMERCIAL failures 
C constitute one of the 

many so-called _ busi- 
ness barometers that permit the new scientists to 
peek into “tomorrow.” A study of the fluctuations 
of this phenomenon is said to give some indication 
as to the stability of our national business condi- 
tions. Fortunately, our statistics for this barometer 
date back to 1857, a remarkably 
long spread of years. Disre- 


can CREDIT—a mighty force in proper hands—best be em- 
ployed to nourish business to profitable ends? 


The bankruptcy court, originally designed to save 
any vestiges of assets which were worthy of that ef- 
fort, has begun to falter. Now it offers very little 
solace for the creditor, hence few can hope to gain 
restitution by addressing their pleas to the judiciary. 

Let us take the present times 
for an example. As proof that 





garding the data prior to 1900 
the accompanying chart gives 
a graphic view of our annual 


Expansion of business pro- 
ceeds at the rate of about 


we have not mastered the art of 
modulating these fluctuations, our 
recent disturbance, presumably 


commercial losses since that provoked by the October stock 
time. four per cent a year. The market debacle, shows up on 

It is strange that many fail to expansion of credit should our chart. Failures increased 
realize the true significance of keep pace with it. Above both in number and amount of 


this barometer. Whenever few 
failures are reported it is time to 
hoist the semaphore signal to 
the position, “danger.” The lack 
of failures invariably crops out 
during times of apparent pros- 
perity. This makes it doubly 


tion of trade. 





this normal means excessive 
speculation and its train of 
evils, below it means stagna- 
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liabilities. Commodity prices 
were directly affected. Retail 
buying suffered a severe slump 
which naturally created a credit 
situation that is still with us. 
But the crux of all of this thought 
| leads us to one question. Just 








difficult for the layman to de- 
tect. With a few words of ex- 
planation it will be relatively easy to see the truth of 
this statement borne out by the movements on the 
chart. (See chart on opposite page.) As we look 
backward the experiences of 1912 and 1913 should 
have forewarned us about the disillusions 1914 was 
to have in store. But the American, quick to recover 
and entirely unmindful of past history, rode the crest 
of war profits during the years 1915 to 1919. Then 
anyone who could produce could attract a reason- 
able degree of profit. It seemed that all caution was 
dismissed, for in 1921, as the pendulum returned on 
its beat, the post-war period of depression swept 
many onto the financial rocks. 

It’s an old story and repetition does not seem to 
be very productive. Turning back the pages of our 
business history we find that every financial storm 
has swept enormous amounts of credit away with 
the wreckage. Very little of it has been recoverable. 


how much of this commercial 
turmoil could have been allevi- 
ated by the proper manipulation of the human equa- 
tion? 

Perhaps it was divine guidance or maybe man-made 
wisdom which prompted President Hoover’s conference 
to put aside oratory and take up the oars. Without that 
Herculean effort there is no knowledge what might have 
been the lot of American business. But human effort 
DID help. Even though it did not stave off the inevit- 
able, it lessened the force of the impact. The same 
brand of effort is needed today, tomorrow and ad in- 
finitum to serve the credit world. 

When prosperity seems to be at its rosy heights, 
it is high time to have the credit pilot keep his 
weather eye on the charted course and clean up 
doubtful accounts. That type of human effort mul- 
tiplied among the nation at large will be a powerful 
force to soften and eventually lessen the impact of 
commercial failure losses. 
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@ Watch the psychological 


| 





pulse and when it is running 
high, feed it antidote and there 
will be no slumps. Business is like 
a robust man with natural good 
health to enjoy all the time. Eco- 
nomics are the pernicious ex- 
ternal influences like temptation 
or disease that can have no real 
moral or physical effect upon him 
as long as his resistance is main- 
tained. But because economics in 
turn are partly influenced and 
moulded by him, we have a pic- 
ture in this new theory some- 
thing like a dog chasing his tail 
who dares not stop to scratch its 





fleaa—. The fleas then are sup- 
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nored and leave the dog. 


The New 


“If the right number of people are en- 
gaged in the different lines of work, and 
the channels of distribution are kept open, 
there can be no such thing as overproduc- 
tion; the only possible result of such a 
system is to raise the standards of living 
for us all.” 


idea in 


Failure losses it is noticed in the chart above slowly rising 
from 1900 up to the outbreak of war in 1914 then under this 
stimulus to business they dropped quickly until 1919 when they 
jumped in two years up to the unprecedented amount of 625,- 
000,000. Then they dwindled steadily until the stock market 


Outlook for 


Nichols is managing editor 
of the Capper Farm Press, 
Topeka, Kans. 


HE above excerpt from Mr. Nichols 

address is a very simple and sensible 

solution to the business panics that 
have shown an unhappy tendency towards 
repeating themselves at certain times—to 
be exact, at that time when the rise in 
commodity prices has reached its peak, 
to be followed by increasing sales re- 
sistance, then a decline in production 
with a start of unemployment and finally 
a wave of fear. There can be no real 
disaster as long as employment is main- 
tained and hysteria precluded. The hys- 
teria no doubt is the infection that Presi- 
dent Hoover referred to in the press a 
few days ago when he said that “Eco- 
health like human health re- 
quires prevention of infection as well 
as cure of it.” 

Very successful prevention methods were taken by the 
government last December when the results of the stock 
market collapse threatened us so seriously but to what 
extent the cure has been successful still remains to be seen. 

The stock market collapse was inevitable, but its conse- 
quences might have been less serious with the “new idea” 
Many people contended at the time 


nomic 


functioning properly. 





collapsed. See monthly chart of 1929 on next page. 


Idea in Economics 
® 


By kind permission of F. 
B. Nichols who gave very 
lucid expression to the new 
7 an address titled, 
“The Business and Economic 


that it was not so much the market col- 
lapse as the publicity given to it that 
caused the damage. 

But publicity of that sort is difficult to 
curb. Even if the had _ refused 
notice, the grape vine telegraph alone 
would have done its insidious damage. 
It was best to give the news full and 
accurate distribution. The press was 
very fair and played a helpful part in 
relieving the hysteria. 

Julius Barnes, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Business council, stated 
recently: “Actual information, the com- 
mon possession of all, can be trusted to 
translate itself today into intelligent ac- 
tion in preservation of 
fabric.” 

“Unemployment and the fear of unem- 
ployment (at a time like this) must be 
lifted from the individual in and out of 
business so that the orderly habits of 
people can sustain the every day process 
of trade.” 


Mr. Nichols Explains 


“Farseeing students of American business, and especially 
Herbert Hoover, are contending that the periodic business 
tragedies are unnecessary. ‘Why,’ they ask, ‘must busi- 
ness travel the old round of cycles, with its inevitable 
booms and panics?’ 

“These men are looking forward to the problem of elim- 
inating future possible depressions. With a free play of that 


press 


1930.” Mr. 
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the business 
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individual initiative which has been the 
basic factor in the progress of our na- 
tion, they have inquired into the history 
of the panics of the past, with a view 
to discovering what could be done to 
flatten out the business curve. 

“Their reasoning is simple. It is 
based on the old and logical theory in 
economics that, ‘If the right number of 
people are engaged in the different lines 
of work, and the channels of distribu- 
tion are kept open, there can be no such 
thing as overproduction; the only pos- 
sible result of such a system is to raise 
the standards of living for us all.’ 

“Certain general principles have 
emerged from this re- 


children’s children to the end of their 
days. But that is not the opinion of 
our President, or of such outstanding 
men of vision as W. T. Foster and 
Waddill Catchings. Like missionaries 
of old, on the highways and bypaths of 
America, they have presented the vision 
of a New Era in which maximum pro- 
duction and full employment, year in 
and year out, will rule. Their follow- 
ing is increasing; gradually a consid- 
erable number of executives are begin- 
ning to get a glimpse, at least, of an 
American business life in which there 
will be no violent ups and downs. For- 
tunately, also, into the minds of the 
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they must play in overcoming the psy- 
chology of fear when it once threatens 
to overwhelm the country. 

“Since the last business depression of 
1920 the nation has gone ahead stead- 
ily, season after season, into a golden 
age of industrial development. Steady 
gains have been recorded year after 
year in profits. 

“In 1922 the corporations of the 
United States earned $5,100,000,000: 
in 1923, $6,700,000,000; 1924, $5,900,- 
000,000; 1925, $8,100,000,000; 1926, 
$8,200,000,000; 1927, $7,700,000,000; 
1928, $8,500,000,000; and in 1929, $9,- 
700,000,000. 


“Then We Changed 











































































































search into the records of Nati 1 
the cycles. A _ rise in i929 i930 a . ae 
commodity prices always 70 70 Administrations. 
comes as the cycle ap- “That was an event of 
proaches a peak, followed 60 60 major business _ signifi- 
by increasing sales resist- cance which I think has 
ance, then a decline in 50 50 not been appreciated prop- 
production, with a start of erly, but to which I think 
unemployment, and finally 40 40 economic historians of the 
a wave of fear. -: future will give a great 
“Records show that 30 30 deal of attention. Up to 
nothing of great nation- 1929 the government per- 
al importance happens | “O}FMAMJJASONDJF MAMJJASOND@© | — <onified the old fashioned 
until the time the psy- thrift principles of our 





chology of fear hits the 
executive—but following 
that plenty of unhappy 
events occur with great 
rapidity! It is evident that 
here is the breaking point. 
This narrows the problem 
down largely to that of holding the con- 
fidence of the economic leaders of the 
country in the’ soundness of the busi- 
ness structure. 

“Never, at any time, either in the 
past or now, has there been any differ- 
ence of opinion on the results of busi- 
ness depressions. Everyone is agreed 
that they are fundamentally silly. We 
all have the elemental human desire to 
secure finer homes for our families— 
to provide them with better furniture, 
bathtubs and blankets. Our wants are 
greater than can possibly be supplied. 
With this broad market at our doors, 
why throw millions of men and women 
who might be making these commodi- 
ties out of work, and into economic 
hardship, just because we have reached 
the peak of some alleged cycle? 

“The so-called classical economists of 
the hard boiled school naturally con- 
tend that the business cycle, with its 
resulting productive loss and human 
misery, will be with us forever, like the 
inevitable rising and setting of the sun, 
to plague us and our children and our 


With the market collapse up they go from October 
till December, then a practical application of the 
new idea in Economics took place. ; : 
er’s conferences in December and their good effect tions, but which is not 
brought the losses down quickly through January 


and February. 


outstanding leaders—the generals and 
the admirals of the business forces— 
there has come a realization of the part 


i 


‘Business is sound. 
The American indus- 
trial plant is being 
geared to a higher pitch 
every day. It is going 
ahead with full confi- 
dence that it is on a 
charted course that is 
free from the abrupt 
variations of the busi- 
ness cycle of old. Busi- 
ness of today is. not 
ruled by the jungle law 
of tooth and claw but 
by the intelligent rea- 
soning of trained men 
who are masters of 
their destiny.” 


President Hoov- 


early fathers, an economic 
reasoning which is valu- 
able under certain condi- 


of the type of leadership 
followed by the engineer, 
the practical exponent of 
production, who does not worship the 
saved dollar, but who does believe in the 
productive, working dollar—a distine- 
tion of tremendous importance when 
applied to the problem of keeping the 
factories of America active. 

“As the months of the administra- 
tion passed, business activity increased, 
to a point where the earnings of organ- 
ized industry, $9,700,000,000, were the 
greatest ever known in a normal time. 
As a natural result of these large profits, 
there was an increasing interest in the 
securities markets. Helped by an inva- 
sion of a flood of new investors—an 
encouraging force in the progress of 
America, despite the tendency of these 
amateurs to go off on tangents at 
times—security values increased if 
many instances to 20 times, 30 times, 
40 times and in one case to 50 times 
current earnings. That is discounting 
the future with a vengeance. It also is 
a superlative type of foolishness which 
I need not classify. There can, of 
course, be only one end to that kind of 
(Continued on page 42) 
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A BRAND NEW IDEA 
IN SOAP ADVERTISING 


| “RISKS USE IVORY 








It was Saturday evening and 
the ninth of the month. “Simon 
Pure” bathed himself with dex- 
terous equanimity. “Must write 
some checks tonight,” he mused, 
as he grabbed at the soap drifting 
by. “My credit is goin’ to stay 

Ss eee ‘i 99 and 44 100% pure.’ 
Aes Se idee oS Z 
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In another house “Roaming 
Ruth” was applying fresh lather 
to her school girl complexion 
when a horrible thought struck 
her. “My goodness,” she gasped, 
“TI clean forgot that bill in Kan- 
sas City. Must pay it or they’ll 
think I’m a floater.” 

















Introducing 
© Frank Hamilton 


Influencing people through the power of suggestion is an 
art and a science that comes under the main head of propa- 
ganda, which in turn sums up advertising, publicity and 
exploitation—and the person in charge of this kind of 
work, as a rule, is called a director of public relations. 

When the association felt the need of a department of 
this kind, it fortunately had contact already with a man 
not only experienced, but possessing some intimate knowl- 
edge of the problems of retail credit as well as some ad- 
vanced ideas on how to cope with them through adver- 
tising. 

That man was Frank C. Hamilton, who is now our 


director of public rela- 4 i ki, 


tions and advertising. 
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The 





OW America came to be Amer- 
ica” would be described by the 
historian as Revolutionary, and 

by the economist as evolutionary. 

The historian would commence with 
something about the right to seek hap- 
piness through self-government and 
would attribute all of our greatness to 
this determination and the success of 
the experiment, but the economist would 
tell how it came about that labor found 
both the money and leisure to buy all 
the things that it helped to make and 
would explain with a few sociological 
detours that this was “how America 
came to be America.” 

It is stated in another article in this 
issue that if sufficient people are kept at 
work and if the channels of distribution 
are kept open, there will be no overpro- 
duction and only a higher standard of 
living will be the inevitable result. 

But the channels of distribution must 
be kept open and that is where Retail 
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Public Appeal Publicly Made 
Will Help Retail Credit 


By FRANK C. HAMILTON 


Credit has played its important eco- 
nomic part in “how America came to 
be America”—how America came to be 
prosperous—how America came to give 
everyone who was willing to work an 
equality in living—how luxuries be- 
came necessities—how people were in- 
duced to buy all that was made to keep 
the channels of distribution open—and 
how the liberal extension of credit in 
many ingenious ways helped the buying 
power to keep pace with production. 

It is no dark secret that there has 
been considerable strain. It was hard to 
maintain the balance between buying 
power and production. 

For this reason our credit system 
grew up rapidly along protective lines. 
We speak with pride of our sixty mil- 
lion cards on file in our thousand and 
sixty-five bureaus—cards that tell us at 
a glance those at the banquet who are 
allowed to pass their plates for second 
helpings and those who are suffering 
indigestion from overeating. 

I do not think I am placing any un- 
deserved confidence in the American 
people when I say that they can now be 
entrusted themselves with a share of the 
responsibility for the control of Retail 
Credit. We assume entirely by our- 
selves (the merchants and the credit 
bureaus) a highly organized method of 
keeping tabs—a police system, but edu- 
cational advertising upon the economics 
of credit—selling copy on the advan- 
tages of credit—merchandising credit 
checkmating psychology that has forti- 
fied the delinquent in his smug indif- 
ference—building a taboo of social dis- 
approval—publicizing our existence, our 
system, our importance to business par- 
ticularly and the economic welfare of 





ie 


@ We live in an age of exploitation—a 
science with a modern influence that ranks 
with the greatest of our civilizing stimulus. 


the country generally—by making credit 
live news—by making our appeal which 
is a public appeal, public. We will then 
bring about a tremendous benefit to the 
consumer as well as the credit grantor. 
Retail Credit needs the public appeal. 
We live in an age of exploitation 
which in its newest sense is a word that 
embraces publicity, propaganda, adver- 
tising, and promotion. It is a science 
with a modern influence over mankind 
that certainly ranks with the greatest of 
our modern civilizing stimulus such as 
motion pictures and radio. It is a tre- 
mendous building of force when direct- 
ed for good and likewise a destructive, 
devastating force when directed for bad. 
It is the contemporary of industrial 
change and social development. Corpor- 
ations, associations, and even govern- 
ment must utilize its power to succeed. 
The experienced exploiter knows that 
people can be swayed if the right mes- 
sage is put to them in the right way. 








PUBLICITY 











It has played its greatest part in “how 
America came to be America.” Amer- 
ica is a nation of new ideas. Progress 
follows ideas and, in spreading the new 
ideas that have helped America to go 
forward, much ingenious exploitation 
has been used. Much ingenious ex- 
ploitation will be used to carry America 
still further. It will break down prej- 
udices, dispel antipathies and bring 
tomorrow’s needs within today’s vision. 
Within our own association, struggling 
as we are with a problem that is con- 
stantly harried by economic imperatives, 
it will act as a tonic and induce esprit 
de corps with a focal point of renewed 
interest and enthusiasm. 

An experiment was made last Janu- 
ary which produced surprising results. 
There was an emergency need for some 
controlled publicity designed to correct 
a story of negative effect. It was not 
presumed that any fabricated propa- 
ganda would, could or should be given 


America is a nation 
of new ideas—progress 
follows ideas. 


@ The experienced exploiter knows that peo- 
ple can be swayed if the right message is put to 
them in the right way. 
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Above is shown just a few of the newspaper clippings carrying the “honest face” 
story. 


to the press, but it was believed that 
there was live and interesting news in 
this story of Retail Credit that could be 
offered to appreciative editors and 
would be accepted by them for its in- 
terest and its news value. The correct 
story would be beneficial publicity for 
Retail Credit. News editors are not 
easily fooled and are quick to recognize 


a good story, but they must be con-. 


vinced that it is a good story and not 
an attempt to get free advertising. We 
had a good story and there are many 
more good stories to be made _ public. 
We were not trying to get free adver- 
tising. We were, however, trying to 
correct a misimpression, but we did not 
expect to get the tremendous publicity 
circulation that followed our releases. 
Over eighty-five million in a_ single 


@ Editors are quick to rec- 
ognize a good story—over 85 
million circulation was ob- 
tained in one month when 
fact exploded a tradition. 


oh 


month was the result. It was reported 
by the largest clipping bureau in the 
country as the greatest amount in their 
experience ever received in a single 
month by a commercial account. 

One of the stories—and its merit 
seems quite natural now—found its way 
into hundreds of papers—big and smai! 
—into editorials—into the special col- 
umn of famous newswriters—into syn- 
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dicated news features—and over special 
wires. It was the “honest face” story. 
That was good news. It had human in- 
terest. It exploded an old tradition. It 
challenged faith with science. It pitted 
fact against theory. It took Diogenes 
into the credit bureaus of the National 
Retail Credit Association and _ said, 
“There you will find an honest man— 
millions of them in those sixty million 
cards—but their honesty has been 
proven, not guessed at. Their faces are 
not there—only their records.” 

Each one a romance—a biography—a 
history. Millions of personal, human 
documents which tell not only the story 
of honesty in varying degrees, but the 
story of America’s social development 
as well. The record of America’s pros- 
perity, year by year—the march of 
American civilization—the _ persistent 
transition of luxuries to necessities in 
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@ In the Credit Bureau honesty is 


proven not guessed at. 


The honest face 


is missing—only the paying record— 
each one a romance—a biography—a 
personal human document—sixty mil- 
lion of them—telling the story of Amer- 
ica’s social development—the march of 
American civilization—a throbbing hu- 
man story unlocked through credit— 
the magic coin of commerce and Cinder- 
ella’s glass slipper too. 





the constant change to higher standards 
of living. There is written down the hu- 
man story of credit which is not only 
the magic coin of commerce, but Cin- 
derella’s glass slipper too. This is news. 
Our system, our bureaus, our associa- 
tion and what it stands for is news, to 
be dramatized and given to the public. 
When they fully comprehend the great 
importance of Retail Credit to them 
and the great care that is taken in 
maintaining their credit records, and 
the great generosity of effort that has 
been put forth by merchants in their 
behalf so that they might have the 
things they desire today, although they 
pay for them until tomorrow. 
Such news will, in my opinion, produce 
many more credit buyers and make bet- 


can’t 


ter credit payers. 

[he experiment of last January led 
to the establishment of a department 
within the National Association for 
publicity and advertising. An ambitious 
advertising plan had been previously 


developed, but it had some features ne- 


He doesn’t have to take time out for 
schooling to gain a pretty advanced in- 
telligence. Because of this exploitation 
is made at once easier and yet more 
exacting. A successful exploiter must 
discriminate But with a 


carefully. 


5° WILLIONS OF 
as CIRCULATION 





v. 
S NEGATIVE 


JANUARY 
POSITIVE 


A chart showing the dates on which 
certain stories were released and the 
circulation they received. 
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from the “Psychology of Peoples,” by 
Gustave le Bon, as follows: 
“Whatever the nature of the idea, 
whether it be a scientific, artistic, philo- 
sophic, or religious idea, the mechanism 
of its propagation is always the same. 
It has to be adopted at first by a small 
number of apostles, the intensity of 
whose faith and the authority of whose 
names give great prestige. They then 
act much more by suggestion than by 
demonstration. The never let 
themselves be persuaded by demonstra- 
tion, but merely by affirmations and the 
authority of these affirmations depends 
solely on the prestige exerted by the 
person who enunciates them.” The idea 
continues then to gain ground and be- 
fore long it has no longer any need of 
support. 


masses 


As soon as the mechanism of 
contagion intervenes, the idea enters on 
the phase which necessarily means suc- 
cess. It is soon accepted by opinion. 
It then acquires a penetrating and sub- 
tle force which spreads it progressively 
among all intellects, creating simultane- 
ously a sort of a special atmosphere, a 
general manner of thinking. “When an 
idea becomes a dogma, it finally crystal- 
lizes into very few words, sometimes a 
single word, but this word evokes pow- 
erful images.” 

We have two main credit words to 
implant in the consumer mind as synon- 
ymous with the desired mental reaction 
—"charge” and “pay promptly.” The 
one to promote the further use of credit 
by visualizing immediately through its 
seductive powers—its advantages, con- 
venience and propriety ; the other to con- 
jure immediately the conviction that the 
obligation must be met promptly. The 
latter is more difficult than the first. 
The first presents no problem, but re- 
quires great caution. The latter re- 
quires subtle but insidious exploitation. 
Pure reason will not do. The delinquent 
must become infra dig, socially disap- 
proved, tabooed. 
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- cessitating more careful consideration, carefully selected objective, plugged 

on and so it was withheld for later action, persistently, the results are magical. ‘ A ‘ . , 

sis but whatever the decision, there is a Our objective is to advance credit utomotive— ae — me — 
responsibility of noblesse oblige in and at the same time control it. Our ob- amount of your bill, wrote the ga- 
tackling the most subtle and delicate of _ jective is reasonable, but our methods "age man to the _autoist who was 

- all social problems. can not confine themselves to reason. chronically slow with the cash. 

Man’s mind has been liberated and The public has little taste for pure rea- “Certainly,” _ answered the slow 

ry his thought broadened. In our highly son. Fundamental instincts must be g¥y, “it’s $136.73.” 

he civilized methods of living today he gratified which express themselves in @ 

nt learns by many easy and natural means. little fads and fancies. Ideas must be 

IS- He learns by listening to radio; he planted and then nurtured through a Hard-Luck Harry Says: “I’ve got 

of learns by seeing moving pictures and process of evolution. a check for $40 and the only man in 

ant hearing them; he learns by association Mr. Edward Bonns and C. E. Carrier town that can identify me is a mer- 

in 


through quick and easy transportation. in their book, “Putting It Over,” quote chant I owe $50. 
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« « « Add to all this the com- 
fort of warm days and cool 
nights (nights sufficiently cool 
for sleeping even at the peak 
of the summer), always, there 
awaits you that which is To- 
ronto’s most valuable asset— 
the unfailing courtesy and 
hospitality of ber citizens. 


On To 
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TORONTO 


A Convention Well Worth Attending in a City Well Worth Seeing 


ORONTO has definitely stepped 

into the metropolitan stage in its 

entertainment and amusement fa- 
cilities. Always a city with a dis- 
tinctive atmosphere and flavour of its 
own, Toronto has assumed for this 
convention a position similar to that 
of Geneva, Switzerland, or Edin- 
burgh, on this side of the Atlantic. 
It is one of the places that must be 
visited to be appreciated. 

In the spring, summer and early fall 
fall, Toronto takes on the atmos- 
phere of ahuge summer resort—miles 
and miles of beautiful beaches, every 
kind of summer amusement, including 
26 golf links. Driving into Toronto 
you find at its entrance the most elab- 
orate waterfront boulevard develop- 
ment in the world. In a few minutes 
you are at Sunnyside—one of the 
finest and most complete amusement 
parks to be found anywhere. Here, 
every kind of resort amusement, 
beautiful bathing beaches, and the 
world’s largest heated swimming pool 
are located. Plenty of interesting 
places to dine and dance; open-air 
theatres; all the newest games and 


rides; sea-flea races; motor-boat 
races; whippet races; _ softball; 
horseback; canoeing, sailing, and 


bathing are provided; the boardwalk 
is never without its throng of visit- 
ors. Aquatic clubs dot the shore 
all the way, even into the heart of 
the city. The Boardwalk starts at 
the entrance of the city, runs thence 
along two and one-half miles of lake- 
front, terminating at the Canadian 
National Exhibition Grounds. 

The Canadian National Exhibition 
Park, which houses the world’s larg- 


of 


est exhibition during the last week 
in August and the first week in Sep- 
tember, with an annual attendance of 
over two million people, covers an 
area of 350 acres, and has a mile and 
a half of lake-front, and over 100 
permanent buildings, representing a 
twenty million dollar expenditure. 
Visitors should make it a point to see 
these beautiful grounds and build- 
ings, located ten minutes from down- 
town Toronto. Other places of in- 
terest are Casa Loma—the conti- 
nent’s most sumptuous home, cost- 
ing into millions of dollars; the To- 
ronto Public Library; the Toronto 
Art Gallery; the Armouries; River- 
dale Zoo; Hart House; 
Conservatory of Music; and our 
magnificent City Hall which is vis- 
ited annually by thousands who see 
Toronto from its tower. Toronto 
also boasts of the finest of theatres 
and the very best of attractions. Our 
Maple Leaf Baseball Stadium is one 
of the finest in America and is the 
Toronto home of the International 
League. 

The birthplace of Mary Pickford, 
the nation’s sweetheart, is located at 
211 University Avenue. This home 
is visited by thousands of tourists 
annually. 


Toronto 


By all means, visitors should not 
fail to see Toronto’s beautiful islands, 
which lie one mile south of the city 
and are served by ferries, and par- 
ticularly Centre Island and Hanlan’s 


Point. It takes ten minutes by ferry 
and one would think that they are a 
hundred miles away from the city. 
The scenery is delightful and these 
islands are the largest public play- 
grounds in the world. A great many 
of the elite of Toronto have their 
summer homes on these attractive 
islands. 

The Gray Coach Lines operate mo- 
tor launches every half hour, mak- 
ing a delightful trip around the is- 
lands and through the beautiful la- 
goons. The trip takes one hour. The 
launches hold 29 people and leave 
from the ferry docks at the foot of 
Bay Street. The Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club is located on_ these 
islands and is the largest fresh water 
Yacht Club in the world. 

From Toronto there are many one- 
day side-trips by boat to Niagara 
Falls, Queenston, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, and Port Dalhousie. By motor 
coach to Niagara Falls, the net-work 
of paved roads makes fine motoring 
for day-trips out of Toronto. In 
Toronto every convenience, which 
will add to the comfort of tourist 
and convention delegates in any way, 
is to be had in goodly variety. No 
money has been spared in making the 
streets of Toronto second to none, 
nor are the parking limits as exacting 
as in other cities of even less popula- 
tion. Add to all this the comfort of 
warm days and cool nights (nights 
sufficiently cool for sleeping, even at 
the peak of the summer). Always, 
there awaits you that which is To- 
ronto’s most valuable asset—the un- 
failing courtesy and hospitality of 
her citizens. 
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ROYAL YORK 


Our Special “Place of Meeting’ 


. . 
EFORE white men penetrated in- 
land in Canada, Indians gave the 
name Toronto, meaning “place of 
meeting,” to the site of Ontario’s capital 
city. Already one of America’s great 
convention centres, Toronto has, in the 


Royal York Hotel (which provides 
unique accommodation and_ hospitality 











for great throngs and functions) taken 
on a still greater significance as a place 
of meeting. 

At the heart of Toronto, the Conven- 
tion Hotel towers 28 stories above the 
city, overlooking the beautiful 
bay and Lake Ontario. You are 
away from the city’s roar, yet 
close to downtown—with the 
Union Station across the street, 
connected by a subway, and the 
steamship docks very close. Ex- 
cellent garage accommodation is 
provided. 

Each room has an outside as- 
pect; each has bath and everv 
facility for comfort and personal 
ease. 

Dining facilities offer wide 
variety of menu, price and sur- 
roundings, and include the Main 
Dining Room, the Venetian 
Cafe, the Old English Grill, the 
Coffee Shop, the Roof Garden, 
the Convention Floor Banquet 
Hall, and private dining rooms 
of varying size. Each dining 
floor has its own kitchens and 
complete services. 

In plan and appointment, the 
Royal York has exceptional 
facilities for large scale gather- 
ings and social functions, and 





Its Convention facilities 
attributes. 
second floor is a complete convention unit. 





The Royal York Hotel, our Con- 

vention headquarters this year, is 

the largest in the British Empire 

and one of the most palatial in the 
world. 





is one of its outstanding 
The whole mezzanine floor as well as the 


of 


many unusual conveniences providing 
ease and home-like comfort. There are 
pleasant lounges, wide ‘balconies over- 
looking the public rooms, a hospital with 
permanent medical and nursing staff, an 
extensive library and quiet writing rooms. 
High up under the central tower is the 
delightful Roof Garden. On the lower 





floor are the Exhibition Gallery, smart 
shops, Bank, Stock Brokers Office, ar- 
cades and foyers, and many other public 
facilities. Ten high-speed passenger ele- 
vators serve all floors. 

The entire second floor of the 
hotel, together with a beautiful 
mezzanine floor, is designed as 
a complete convention unit. Its 
Concert Hall, Banquet Hall, Ball 
Room and smaller rooms cover 
24,679 square feet, and can ac- 
commodate as many as 4,070 
persons. 

In the Concert Hall is the 
largest organ in Canada and in- 
deed one of the finest in the 
world, built by the renowned 
Casavant Freres of St. Hya- 
cinthe, Quebec, whose instru- 
ments are famous in every 
quarter of the globe. The Royal 
York organ is in reality six or- 
gans in one; it has a five- 
manual keyboard, and its mar- 
velous tonal effects require 
7,300 pipes. 

This magnificent Hotel which 
was built at a cost of $16,000,- 
000 will contribute a great deal 
to the pleasure of your visit in 
Toronto and the success of our 
convention. 
































How to Enter 


Canada » » » » » 


No Passports Required 


Tourists entering Canada do not 
require passports. Automobiles 
may be brought into Canada for 
purposes of health or pleasure for 
a period up to 90 days without 
duty or bond, and for a period up 
to six months by fulfilling certain 
security requirements. Jt is abso- 


lutely unnecessary for a tourist en- 
tering Canada to pay any fee for 
an automobile entry permit or its 
extension as Canadian Customs 
Officers will, without charge, assist 
the tourist in making out all forms. 


United States Licenses Valid 


The tourist may drive his car 
under his State license for a gen- 


erous period in every prome 
Canada. The period varies ™ 
different provinces. 
Admission of Automobiles { 
Touring 
GENERAL DIRECTIONS 

No difficulty or needless de 
need be experienced by the mol 
ist at the border if he observe 
following : 








(b) 
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EntertnG CANADA: 


(a) 


Report to the Canadian Customs 
at port of entry into Canada and 
obtain a permit for admission of 
1utomobile. Failure to report 
may result in seizure of the car. 
State license cards should be 
presented. 

Do not fail to declare any 
articles or goods that may be 
subject to duty. 

Report to the Canadian Immi- 
gration Officer at point of entry 











into Canada. Foreign-born citi 
zens and alien residents of the 
United States should be pre 
pared to present credentials estab- 
lishing their legal residence in 
the United States. 


2. Leavinc CANADA: 


(a) 


Report to the Canadian Customs 
at a boundary port of exit and 
present your automobile entry 
permit for cancellation. 


Report to the United States Cus- 


toms at port of entry into the 
United States and present State 
license card. 


Report to the United States Im- 
migration Officer at the point of 
entry into the United States. To 
prevent possible difficulty in re 
entering the United States, na 
tive-born citizens of the United 
States should be prepared to 
present birth certificate, or cre- 
dentials from responsible persons 
proving United States citizen- 





ship; naturalized citizens of the 
United States should be prepared 
to present their certificates of 
naturalization; and alien resi 
dents of the United States should 
be prepared to present proofs of 
legal entry into the United 
States. Alien residents may re 
main out of the United States 
not longer than six months 
without losing their status as 
residents. 
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WHEN THE CLOCK STRIKES 


It will be exactly thirty minutes past eight o'clock on the morning of the sev- 
enteenth of June—The opening hour of the Eighteenth Convention at Toronto 
























































ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


The convention and group conference ses- 
sions will be held in this Hotel, and the man- 




















Toronto has 
many places of 
interest to 
Americans. 
The house 
shown below, 
for example, 
never fails to 
attract Cali- 
fornians and 
Americans 
generally. 
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agement has reserved practically the entire 
building for the accommodation of members 
of the National Retail Credit Association. In 
addition to the banquet hall, concert hall, 
ballroom and nine private dining rooms for 
group meetings, the following guest rooms 
have been set aside: 

Over 700 double rooms with twin beds, tub and 
shower bath, at $8. , and a limited number 
of —_ rooms with tub and shower baths at $5.00 
per Gay 

KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Single rooms with baths, $3.50 to$ 8.00 per day 
Double rooms with baths, 6.00 to 12.00 per day 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 
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Single rooms with running water, $2.50 per day 
Double rooms with running water, 4.50 per day 
Single room with baths, 3.50 per day 
Double rooms with baths, 6.00 per day 
WALKER HOUSE 
Single room with running water, $2.50 per day 
Double room with running water, 5.00 per day 
Single room with bath, 3.50 per day 
Double rooms with bath, 7.00 per day 


HOTEL CARLS-RITE 
AMERICAN PLAN— 
Room with running water and three meals * -} per day 
Room with bath and three meals 00 per day 
EUROPEAN PLAN— 
Room with running water 


$2.50-$3.00 per person 
Room with bath 


3.50- 4.00 per person 
Members are urged to send in their reservations as soon as 
possible. Either write direct to the Hotel or to The Convention 
Committee, c/o National Retail Credit Association, St. Louis. 
Avoid delay and confusion by making reservations NOW. 


























The birthplace 
of Mary Pick- 
ford, the Na- 
tion's Sweet- 
heart, is  lo- 
cated at 211 
University 
Ave., Toronto. 
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The largest Hotel 
in the British 
Empire 





A Magnificent Rendezvous 
for the National Retail 
Credit Association 
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HE ROYAL YORK HOTEL AT TORONTO welcomes the delegates to 
T the National Retail Credit Association to a distinguished order of hos- 

pitality and gracious living. It is the largest and tallest hotel in the 
British Empire. 

Its massive stone walls tower twenty-eight stories above the heart of To- 
ronto, overlooking the city, its curving harbor, island parks and Lake Ontario 
—convenient to main traffic arteries, transportation centres and boat docks. The 
Royal York Hotel will have excellent garage accommodation. A private subway 
connects the hotel with the train levels of the Union Station across the street. 


Eighteenth Annual Convention 
of the National Retail Credit Association 
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THE CREDIT WORLD 


Five Credit Questions Asked About 





Painted by J. Rosen for Country Home and reprinted here by kind 


permission 


«“« «K€ «K€ « 


A short time ago Country Home, 
which is a new name for the old Farm 
and Fireside magazine published for 
years by the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, made a survey at the instigation of 
the public relations department of the 
National Retail Credit Association to 
learn something about Farmers as Credit 
buyers and Credit payers. Five questions 
were asked dealers in towns under 5,000 
population—91% of which carried 
charge accounts with farmers. 


» » » » » 
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Farmers | ! 


@ FARMERS HAVE A MORE 
ACUTE SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR THE PAYMENT OF THEIR 
OBLIGATIONS. BUT TOWN 
PEOPLE ARE MORE PROMPT IN 
PAYING. 


fe 


Question No. 1. 
Do you sell on open or monthly 
charge accounts to farmers? 


The answer was—Yes, 91.6%. 


Question No. 2. 
What percent of your charge 
business is with farmers? 
Just 50% said that 50% or more of 
their charge business was with 
larmers. 


Question No. 3. 


Of these farm charge accounts: 
A. What per cent settle month- 
ly? 


Answer—20%. 


B. What per cent settle at 
Harvest? 


Answer—40%. 


Question No. 4. 

Which do you find more prompt 
in paying accounts when due, 
your town customers or your 
farmer customers? 


Answer—Town customo>rs 50% 
Farmer customers 20% 
Even 30% 


Question No. 5. 
Which do you consider more re- 
sponsible to their debts? 
Answer—Town people 20% 
45% 


35% 


Farmers 
Even 
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Official Notice 


To All Members of the 
National Retail Credit 
Association 


In accord with the By- 
Laws of the National Retail 
Credit Association, notice is 
hereby given that the eight- 
eenth annual Convention of 
this organization will be held 
in the City of Toronto, Can- 
ada, on June 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1930, for the election of Offi- 
cers and Directors, and the 
transaction of any other busi- 
ness which may come before 
the meeting. 


Nominations for Officers will 
be made on June 18, and the 
election will take place on 
June 19. 


The following Officers are 
to be elected: 


President, 
First Vice President, 
Second Vice President. 


Five Directors are to be 
elected, to fill the vacancies 
created by the expiration of 
terms of: 


W. R. Bryan, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. F. DeVere, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
H. A. Gibans, Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Gray, Cleveland, Ohio. 
And vacancy created because 
of election of A. D. McMullen 
to office of First Vice Presi- 
dent, from the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


Mr. G. C. Morrison, holding 
office as Director by virtue of 
being Chairman of our Serv- 
ice Department, will be suc- 
ceeded by the new Chairman 
of that Department. 


Mr. J. R. Hewitt, holding of- 
fice as Director by virtue of 
being Past President, will be 
succeeded by Mr. Edgerton, if 
a new President is chosen. 


Method of Election 


On the first day of the Con- 
vention, the President shall 
appoint a Nominating Com- 
mittee of eleven members, who 
shall report their selections on 
the second day. The election 
will be held on the third day, 
and nominations for any 
office may be made from 
the floor of the Convention. 
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Returned Goods Problem 


Grows 


ANUFACTURERS, wholesal- 
ers, retailers, all are doing 
constructive work just now 
upon the problem of returned goods, 
one of the deep curses of the trade. 

Returns, even in well-managed 
houses, recently have been running 
as high as 74%, it developed at a 
meeting of the Associated Dress In- 
dustries of America. The meeting 
decided to circulate the names of re- 
tailers who are chronic offenders. 

Simultaneously, the Apparel Indus- 
tries Research Organization offered a 
new protective service. It will regis- 
ter names of offending retailers for 
a fee of $35 for 25 names. Those who 
register names are privileged there- 
after to inquire at $1 per inquiry if 
the name of a retailer has been listed 
by any other manufacturer, or by 
how many manufacturers. 

Retailers are wrestling with their 
phase of the problem, the returns 
from customers. One of the impor- 
tant causes has been found to be poor 
fit, incorrect size labeling. 
are 


Retailers 
sending back to manufacturers 
an increasing number of dresses that 
do not conform to label as to size 
and standard model, also dresses that 
do not conform to specifications as 
to color, and design. 

Wholesalers complain of a 
form of gyppery. 


new 
Upon receipt of 
sizable orders, the retailer complains 
that the garments are unsatisfactory, 
and ought to be returned. But as a 
great favor, the retailer is willing to 
take them on a memorandum basis, 
to be paid for when, as, 
ceptable—Business Week. 


4 


After years of effort, the first nation- 
ally recognized official chapter of the 
National Retail Credit Association has 
just been formed in Philadelphia. ‘This 
will be a 100% unit of our National 
Association, and Louis S. Grigsby, who 
has perfected the organization details, 
is the Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. L. Nichols, Credit Manager of Lit 
Brothers, was elected President, and the 
officers and directors are well known 
credit men in the Quaker City. 


@ 


and if ac- 


Wife: “What did you do at the con- 
vention?” 
Hubby: “Well, you see, my dear— 


or—stop me if you've heard this before.” 














What is the American home really like 
today? 
Is it true, as rumored, that “everybody 


has an automobile’? 
phone? 


bonds? 


Such questions as these are important 
in the forming of credit judgments. 

That was the purpose of the survey 
which is condensed in this article. It was 
made, at the instance of The Literary 
Digest, in order to increase the existing 
store of information about the character 


of the American home. 


It is by the kind permission of the 
Literary Digest that we have been able to 
review here a few high lights of this 


survey. 


OST of us at one time or an- 
M other have said, “Oh, it’s just 
an average American town.” 
If there is in reality such a thing as 
an average American town, then every 
element which goes to make up the life 
of its inhabitants is of vital importance 
to all distributors of merchandise, to 
all students of industrial and economic 
problems. For a national market is 
merely an enlargement of such an aver- 
age community. If it is possible to find 
out what the inhabitants of the average 
American town eat, what they wear, 
how they spend their money, where 
they seek pleasure, how they study to 
advance themselves, then we are much 
nearer to a solution of the answers to 
these questions when they are applied 
to our whole nation. 


Has the radio be- 
come as widely distributed as the tele- 
HOW MANY HAVE CHARGE AC- 
COUNTS, how many own stocks and 
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VOCATIONS = [Wember |Per Cone | There Homes | Non- Telephone 
Executives 466) 7.3 96.3 3-7 
PROFESSIONAL 644 | 10.0 89.5 10.5 
MeRrcuants 600] 9.3 82.6 17.4 
Sus-Execurives 434] 68 82.9 17.1 
Pustic Service 278 | 4.3 77-6 22.4 

‘tmaEsrcurivee | 435| 68] 782 21.8 
CLERICAL 603} 9-4. 60.6 39-4 
“Tunes 2.01 608 we 411 
Sxitiep Lasor 1571 | 24.5 51.0 49.0 
Unsxittep Lasor 524] 8.2 26.5 73-5 
MisceLLaneous 446] 7.0 69.0 31.0 

Total | 6412 














Some facts uncovered in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, chosen as a typical 
American Town and 36 other 
American Communities regard- 
ing the incomes, the homes, the 
buying tendencies of the people. 
Reports on 11,232 homes in all 


were obtained. 


But how shall an average American 
town be chosen? 

The first criterion is size. It must 
be a community large enough to be in- 
dependent, and to have its own active 
and constant relations with the rest of 
the world. It must also be small enough 
to possess a definite local character and 
to inspire that loyalty to the home town 
which is an American characteristic. 
A place of 10,000 would be too small; 
a place of 100,000 would be too large. 
The former tends to be dependent upon 


its greater neighbors, or to be 
somewhat isolated; the latter 
tends to break up into distinct 
and diverse districts. These 
and other considerations lead 
to the conclusion that the aver- 
age American community is 
one having a population of 
about 25,000. There are 138 
cities in the United States of 
more than 20,000 and less than 35,000 
population. Most of them are active 
trading centers,. drawing custom from 
the surrounding territories. They are 
compact, so that their citizens know 
them well and have many interests in 
common. 


Obviously too, we must not select a 
place which is dominated by a single in- 
terest. A college town would be decep- 
tive because of its exceptional number 
of people interested in cultural sub- 
jects. A city overshadowed by a single 
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and How They Spend It 


great industrial plant, or by railway 
shops and offices or one strongly influ- 
enced by mining or agriculture would 
lack variety of occupations. It must not 
be a boom town or on the other hand, 
a town going to seed. It must not be 


new and raw, neither must it be resting 
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upon its laurels. It must be a town 
which struck its stride long ago and has 
settled down to a steady pace, no longer 
changing suddenly and yet by no means 
static. 

Such a town would best represent 
the average of America. By visiting 
the homes in such a town, we might 
obtain the fairest picture of American 
homes. We should not be guilty of cit- 
ing the exceptional in prosperity, in 
activity, in intelligence, in 
growth or future hope. 


recent 


By these tests the Literary Digest 
directed its choice to Zanesville, Ohio, 
and there a survey was made to find 
out how people in an average Ameri- 
can town spend their money. 

Still recognizing, however, that there 
is no typical city, and that even an 
average city thus carefully chosen could 
not be accepted as fully representative, 
the survey was extended to include an 


even greater number of homes in thirty- 
six other cities and towns, of all sizes, 
scattered throughout the country. 


Houses In Which They Live 


The traveler speeding across the 
country, looking casually from the win- 
dows of his Pullman, comes to the end 
of his journey with an impression that 
most of the people of America live in 
shabby shacks with cluttered back yards. 
Or, after a day’s motor trip along one 
of our beautifully landscaped highways, 
he might conclude that the homes of 
Americans are veritable palaces of 
comfort, luxurious in every detail. Both 
are wrong, as is every one else who 
tries to generalize about the American 
home. For somewhere between the back 
door and the front door lies the Ameri- 
can home as it exists in reality. 

Let us see what the Literary Digest 
investigators learned about the physical 
character of the 11,232 homes which 
they visited in thirty-seven cities and 
towns in all parts of the country, in- 
cluding Zanesville. 


Their first observation was as to the 
class of home. In this respect they took 
into consideration the general character 
of the community. 

The Class A home in the small town 
might be only a Class B home in a large 
city. 

In Zanesville 69.9% 
their homes. 

In Zanesville 30.1% 
their homes. 

In 36 cities 71.4% 
their homes. 

In 36 cities 28.6% 
their homes. 

The value of the homes owned was 
estimated in as large a number of cases 
as possible. It is interesting to note 
that the number of homes valued at 
$8,500 or over make up a comparatively 
small percentage of the homes of the 
country. 


of famines own 
of families rent 
of families own 


of families rent 


Value of Homes 
In Zanesville : 
52.2% of homes are valued at $1,000 to 


,000. 
ig of homes are valued at $4,500 to 


98% of homes are valued at $6,500 to 
$3 000. 

4.4% of homes are valued at $8,500 to 
$12,000. 

1.5% of homes are valued at $12,500 to 
$20,000. 

0.6% of 
$20,000. 
In 36 Cities: 


12.9% of homes are valued at $1,000 to 
$4,000. 


homes are valued at over 





In 16% of the Homes Surveyed 
Corporation Stocks are 


owned (1 in 6) 





QO% of these are Tecernone Homes 


(9 out of 10) 



















In 16% of the Homes Surveyed 


INVESTMENT Bonps are owned 


(f in 6) 
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5% anen Saieee Homes 
(Almost 9 out of 10) 
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Secretary of the Akron 
Merchants Association and 
the Akron Credit Bureau, 


Hutchison, 


te 


nc. 


HE handsome young man you see 

just above you is “Hutch,” the head 

man in the new Akron Credit Bu- 
reau. There’s an old saying, “Hand- 
some is as handsome does,” and we 
want to tell the whole Credit World 
right now that, when it comes to open- 
ing a new Credit Bureau, Hutch does 
right handsome. 

A representative of the Crepir WorLD 
visited the new bureau about a month 
ago and found it steppin’! Our president 
was in Akron on that day and along 
about noon we all went around to the 
Y. W. C. A. to have lunch with the Ak- 
ron Merchants’ Association. 

Hutch told us a few pertinent things 
about the new set-up and Mr. Edgerton 
said some nice things in behalf of the 
National Association — wishing them 
good luck and all that sort of thing, 
besides expressing some new thoughts 
about the credit business generally, in 
which he is notably able and experi- 
enced. 

A funny thing happened. As is the 
custom when presidents speak, there 
was a news reporter busy taking down 
every word which it was confidently 
expected would flash in screaming 
heads across the Akron papers. But no 
—each edition was examined carefully 
without a sign until it became painfilly 
obvious that something had happened. 





whe 


Sure enough, when very cautious in- 
quiry was made regarding the story, it 
was discovered that the poor reporter 
had taken violently ill after the lunch- 
eon and never returned to the news- 
paper office. But it was a good luncheon 
and the spirit was wonderful. 

We started off to tell you about 
Hutch and the new Bureau (not intend- 
ing to neglect Hutch’s charming secre- 
tary), and here are the facts: 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Akron started their own bureau about 
eight months ago and placed in charge 
Mr. Hutchison, who used to be with 
Mr. Grey in Cleveland. Then the Ak- 
ron Merchants’ Association purchased 
the Merchants Mercantile Co., 434 Cen- 
tral Savings & Trust Building, which 
for thirty years has furnished credit 
information to Akron business estab- 
lishments. 

The present service of this company, 
it is announced, will continue for mem- 
bers until July 1, 1930, at which time 
the two hundred thousand credit rec- 
ords will be merged with the records 
of The Akron Credit Bureau, Inc., an 
expansion program that will include 
dentists and wholesale houses. 

To accommodate _ this, 


additional 
space has been leased in the United 











This picture is too small to sub- 
stantiate our claim that the four 
beautiful Akron girls at the tele- 
phones will not be fully appreci- 
ated until we have television. 


ie 


Building to house the activities of the 
organization, and by August Ist it is 
estimated that approximately forty-five 
hundred square feet will be necessary 
for the various functions of the Akron 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


Credit Bureau and The Akron Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The combined membership of both 
companies is now three hundred fifty, 

This merger will make available for 
members, records showing the pay- 
habit of approximately three hundred 
thousand credit users in Akron and 
Summit County. Credit reporting serv- 
ice will also be available for members 
in eleven hundred similar bureaus 
throughout the country through the 
allied chain of the Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association. 

Mr. Hutchison is Secretary of both 
the Akron Merchants’ Association and 
The Akron Credit Bureau, Inc. He 
indicates that the combine will make the 
Bureau one of the largest in the middle 
west. “After July Ist, the credit record 
of practically every person in this dis- 





Don’t be fooled by this picture. 

The bureau takes a turn at the 

end and continues for a lot more 
square feet. 


a 


trict will be recorded in the files of the 
Akron Credit Bureau,” he says. 

The business of the Merchants’ Mer- 
cantile Agency—the new acquisition— 
was organized by Mr. John T. Spell- 
man thirty years ago, at which time 
every member was given a listing book 
showing the rating of customer’s pay- 
habit. Mr. Spellman has a long record 
in the credit business. He is still the 
Executive Secretary of The Akron Re- 
tail Grocers’ Association and was in- 
strumental in the organization of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of Ohio. He 
is also an active worker in the Retail 
Credit National Association and was 
the first secretary of the Akron Mer- 
chants’ Association, continuing for a 
period of ten years. 

The new Akron Bureau, we confi- 
dently predict, will enjoy great success. 
It has a live manager, a capable staff, 
and loyal membership, 
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Their Money 


(Continued from page 39) 


26.9% of homes are valued at $4,500 to 
$6,000. 
24.6% of homes are valued at $6,500 to 


$8,000. 

22.0% of homes are valued at $8,500 to 
$12,000. 

8.4% of homes are valued at $12,500 to 
$20,000. 

5.2% of homes are valued at over 
$20,000. 

Markets are people, and what a man 
does is often very important to those 
who supply him and his family with 
their daily needs. A dealer tries to ad- 
just his store to his own customers. 
Makers of advertisements take into con- 
sideration the people who read them. 
Manufacturers like to see an analysis of 
the circulation of magazines and news- 
papers in which they buy advertising 
space. 

Table 8 shows the vocations of the 
heads of the households interviewed: 


7 


Photoplay Magazine re- 
cently established some in- 
teresting facts regarding the 
buying of their women sub- 
scribers which are on the 
average between the ages of 
18 and 30. Here are a few 
of the facts: They buy 5 hats 
a year at an average cost of 
$6.00, 5 pairs shoes at $8.00 
a pair, 40 pairs hose at $1.65 
a pair, $118.00 worth of ac- 
cessories, gloves, purses, etc., 
and $313.00 worth of ready 
to wear clothes. 
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Vocations of Heads of 
Households 
In Zanesville: 


28% of householders are executives. 

48% of householders are professional 
men. 

/.6% of householders are merchants. 

3.6% of householders are subordinate 
executives. 

25% of householders are public service 
men. 

4.6% of householders are salesmen and 
traveling executives. 

0% of householders are in 
positions. 

38% of householders are skilled crafts- 
men and artisans. 

29.2% of householders are skilled la- 

rers. 


25.0% of householders are unskilled la- 
rers. 


11.1% of householders are in miscella- 
neous occupations. 


In 36 Cities: 


A 
73% of householders are executives. 


clerical 





























In every 100 
| A a y Telephone 
Heme: there 
are 78 
Cars——or 
in 
© © © op *"! 
In every 100) 
@ t Non- Telephone} 
Homes there 
are 44 Cars 
or2ing 
1 Heme, Nea-Te 
NO. OF CARS Namber \Per Cont — F na 
None 2693 | 40.6 
Own Can 35°7 | $2.9 75.0 250 
Two Cans 372] 5.6 89.8 10.2 
Tuart on Mont 61] og 98.4 1.6 
4 Number 
Cars por my 66.7 78.1 438 








PRICE OF CAR 



































|$1,000 On UNDER 1690 | 43.2 63.3 36.7 
1,000 - $1,490 773 |19-7 80.3 19.7 
$1,400 - $2,400 1071 | 27.3 88.6 11.4 
$2,400 - $3,000 260 | 6.6 93:8 6.2 
$3,000 on Over 124] 32 97.6 2.4 
Total Automobile 
Owners 3918 








10.0% of householders are professional 
men. 

9.4% of householders are merchants. 

6.8% of householders are subordinate 
executives. 

4.3% of householders are public service 
men. 

6.8% of householders are salesmen and 
traveling executives. 

94% of householders are in clerical po- 
sitions. 

6.4% of householders are skilled crafts- 


men. 
24.5% of householders are skilled labor- 


rs. 

8.2% of householders are unskilled la- 
borers. . 

7.0% of householders are miscellaneous. 


Annual Incomes 
For a number of years the income tax 
returns were taken seriousiy as a means 
of studying the buying power of mar- 
kets and groups—and even of individ- 
uals during the brief period in which 





809% of the Radios are in 
Terernone Homes (4 out of 5) 
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The Chain Conflict 


(Continued from page 18) 


But out of all of this merchandising 
conflict what can we expect to see? It 
is not probable that either side will be 
completely wiped out as a total loss. 
Perhaps some compromise system of re- 
tail selling will arise to meet the new 
demand. It seems logical that the con- 
sumer will continue to patronize the 
handy local market where the conveni- 
ence goods can be obtained with little 
effort and at the lowest cost. That 
should be the segregated field for the 
chain-store operator for there he can 
maintain himself where others cannot. 

Then there will likely be a second 
field in which a higher type of mer- 


© 


Chains have doubled 
in eight years. Chain 
shoe stores jumped in 
number from 1600 to 
6,000 in 3 years. 

Reduced overhead is 
one of the chain’s ad- 
vantages; 34 buyers in 
one chain replace a pre- 
vious 2,000 buyers main- 
tained in the separate 
stores. 


® 


chandising will be found. This will be 
made possible through much of the per- 
sonal service of the operator and will 
also cater to a higher type of consumer 
who will pay an increased price for 
such service. This second field will 
likely be the restricted hunting preserve 
for the independent who is capable of 
operating within that class. The evolu- 
tionary process of the survival of the 
fittest will determine who these are to 
be. The tiny independents now threat- 
ened with eventual extinction have a 
possible avenue of escape. 

Chain operation cannot be successful 
in small towns. Mass population and 
its attendant purchasing power are pre- 
requisite for chain success hence the 
smaller fields will be left for the small 
independent. Maybe that is largesse but 
it leaves him a chance to retail and, by 
so doing, to survive. If he is of the 
proper metal, perchance he can mature 
into a larger independent operator, to 
take up the battle for the dollar in a 
larger field. 
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The New Idea in Economics 
(Continued from page 24) 


inflated optimism, and we got it with 
the stock market crash of October and 
November. 

“Tt is just as well that this crash came 
when it did. If people with more cash 
and nerve than economic background 
propose to run wild all over the pasture, 
it is well that they be brought to a 
realization that they must “high-tail it 
for home.” And in the second place, 
we apparently have established defi- 
nitely, once and for all, that in this New 
Era of economics we have entered there 
is very little relationship between se- 
curity prices and the free flow of Amer- 
ican business. If that has been demon- 
strated to the point where business 
executives will remember it the next 
time there is a flurry in Wall Street, the 
late debacle will be worth all it cost in 
both cash and agony of soul. 

“As the weeks and the months since 
the stock market crash came have gone 
by, the folks have been rubbing their 
sore spots, if any, and have been wait- 
ing and waiting for the grand national 
smash. They have waited so long for 
the show to start that most of the crowd 
have become tired, and gone on about 
their business. There was action, all 
right, but not what was expected. First, 
and hot off the bat, was the series of 
business conferences called by Presi- 
dent Hoover, in which the generals and 
admirals of our national business life 
were called on to bolster up the lines 
in a manner which would have the 
greatest psychological value in combat- 
ing fear, along the lines they had dis- 
cussed in years gone by, when life was 
normal and profits big. And _ they 
responded in a manner which to the end 
of time will be a source of wonder to 
the hard-boiled and pessimistic econ- 
omists. 

“Instead of the usual slowing down 
of effort, along with the reduced buying 
power, not to mention the soup lines, 
that in the past have resulted from a fit 
of indigestion such as that which at- 
tacked Wall Street, the business world 
is well into a year in which additional 
capital expenditures, the sum total of 
which will run into billions of dollars, 
is driving the wheels of industry in 
many lines at a pace far in advance of 
what normally would have occurred. 

“What do we discover if we examine 
the financial condition of these com- 
panies which are increasing their capital 
expenditures, or indeed of practically 


all the corporations of America? We 
find that their financial condition is ex- 
cellent. Naturally, with profits of 
$9,700,000,000 last year, they ought to 
be in good condition! Working cap- 
ital is ample, surpluses are sizable and 
the crash position compares very favor- 
able with the record heights of last 
year. Dividends are amply protected. 


At the Halfway Mark 


“Manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment are experiencing a_ satisfactory 
year. ‘Machine tool makers report a 
good demand. The manufacturers of 
electrical equipment are showing a very 
satisfactory volume. The machinery 
business as a whole has a large amount 
of business in hand and is confident of 
another good year.’ 

“Agricultural machinery makers are 
expecting a fine season, judging from 
advance orders. In fact, practically any- 
where you turn in the key industries 
you will find that the folks are looking 
forward to about a normal year. 

“And now let us turn, for a few min- 
utes, from industrial life to the other 
half of the picture, to the folks who live 
in the open fields, or along the nation’s 
great highways. What of agriculture? 
What of the great rural market? 

“We have some encouraging price 
levels in sight, as, for example, with 
hogs, beef cattle and poultry products. 
And the winter wheat crop outlook is 
splendid, the best in years. 

“In considering the rural market, it 
is well to remember that practically no 
farmers were directly affected, at least, 
by the wild party staged last fall in Wall 
Street. Farmers do not, as a rule, deal 
in listed securities. Frequently they are 
security owners, but as a rule these are 
of unlisted types, such as municipal 
bonds, or else Government bonds. 

“Extraordinary progress has _ been 
made since the World War ended in 
raising the efficiency of production, until 
today the average worker on an Amer- 
ican farm will produce five times as 
much as the average results obtained on 
the farms of Europe. This gain has 
been quite extraordinary, and is much 
larger than is appreciated generally. 
Twelve years ago in Kansas, for ex- 
ample, we operated 14 combine-har- 
vesters in cutting the wheat crop—this 
coming summer we will use 25,000 com- 
bines, along with 60,000 tractors. The 


(Continued on page 61) 
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WANTED | 


Position Wanted: A credit man 
of 9 years experience in handling 
Credit and collections, would like 
to connect with reputable house 
anywhere in Northern West Vir- | 
ginia or Western Pennsylvania. | 
Would also consider manager of 
a merchants credit bureau in town 
of over 15,000 population. Write 
Credit World. 











FOR SALE 
Ediphone Dictating Machine 
new model, ist class condition. 
Selber 
Inc., Shreveport, La. 


Bargain. Brothers, 








FOR SALE 


A well organized Bureau 
with a good income, located in | 
an Eastern city. Future prog- 
ress unlimited. Present owner 
has other interests. For fur- 
ther information write, Box 
117, The Credit World. | 


{ 
— 








POSITION WANTED 


Young man with nine years ex- 
perience desires to make a change. | 
Experience covers department 
store, men’s clothing, and install- 
ment jewelry lines. Can furnish 
excellent references. Address Box 
| U, The Credit World. 








Positions Wanted 
or 
Positions To Be Filled 
Articles For Sale, Etc 


Quick results when advertised here. 
| One-sixth of column $5.00 














GOING FISHING? 


“SURE AM” 


Then ask for our 1930 Tackle Book about flies, leaders, 
barbless and snelled hooks, rods, reels, lines—the best 
possible to make. Specially built tackle at reasonable 
prices, too, We save you money and give you real tackle. 


Borchardt’s 1930 25c Special 


to interest new customers includes 2 new spinner trout 
flies (worth 30c) or 1 high grade bass fly (worth 40c) for 
25c with each inquiry for our Free Tackie Book. 5State 
color or name of flies wanted. Address 


Borchardt’s Fly & Tackle Mfg. Co. 


“‘Real Tackle for Real Fishermen” 
4554 Gravois Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Getting The 
Monthly Bill 
Paid 

whe 


Fred E. Kunkel 


HEN you send out monthly 

statements of account to re- 

mind customers that it is 
time to pay their bills, do you ston 
there or do you make it easy for the 
customer to reply to your formal re- 
quest ? 

Sending out monthly statements of 
account is the method used by most 
credit men for taking a shot at the 
customer with the hope of bagging 
payments, but as return insurance, 
why not offer a special inducement 
to send in a check by return mail, 
and make it easier to do so by enclos- 
ing a self-addressed return envelope 
with every outgoing bill? 

And this is just exactly what one 
credit man recently did and he was 
agreeably surprised when more than 
seventy per cent of the customers to 
whom bills were sent used these en- 
velopes and returns came in about 
thirty per cent more rapidly than in 


the past. 


And another wrinkle that he em- 
ployed later, after the return €Enve- 
lopes were used, was to have a little 
printed notice on the back of the en- 
velope, just under the flap in the cen- 
ter where it is sealed, and which the 
customer could not help reading, 
thus: 

HAVE YOU ENCLOSED 
STUB OF YOUR BILL? 
which guaranteed that every check 
mailed back would have with it the 
complete identification record of the 
“bill-payer,” thus saving a lot of time 
for the office force in handling checks 
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received and crediting them to the 
proper account. 

Other notices that he also put here 
later to catch the customer’s special 
attention before sealing the envelope, 
and the message was blotted out en- 
tirely when the envelope flap was 
sealed. The message read: 


IS THE CHECK 
SIGNED? 
acted as an additional safe- 
guard against having to return un- 
signed which was 
being encountered more or less fre- 


which 


checks, an evil 


quently, which thus eliminated ensu- 
ing delays in getting bills paid more 
promptly and of having immediate 
cash in hand. 

All of which simply demonstrates 
that every little convenient and effi- 
cient vehicle which is employed to 
save time and unnecessary labor in- 
sures not only getting the money in 
faster, but also facilitates crediting 
the right account through not having 
to decipher impossible signatures on 
checks unaccompanied by the bill, 
and in general acts as 
against loss and delay. 


insurance 
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Professor Lowell of 
Harvard once said, “ Busi- 
ness is the oldest of the 
arts and the newest of 
the professions.” This 
might as truly be said of 
the institution of Credit 
extension. 

®@ 


Archaeologists tell us 
that the ancient Syrians 
used stone tablets to re- 
cord debts. When the 
obligations were dis- 
charged, the tablets were 
broken. Thus the expres- 
sion, “breaking a record,” 
came into existence. 
Smart people, the old As- 
syrians. 

® 


An advertisement re- 
cently came to our office 
reading as follows: 
‘*Wanted—a floor man- 
ager, a department head, 
two bookkeepers, and a 
credit manager.”’ Note— 
Please get us a real cred- 
it manager first; other- 
wise we won’t need any- 
one in our store.” 


® 


Correct this sentence: 

“Ob yes,” said the 
credit manager, “I have 
been in this business for 
years. I can look at a 
man and tell if he is a 
square dealer. Our firm 
has never lost a cent on 
bad accounts.” 


® 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


THE NATIONAL 


In our particular field of business life, conven- 
tions and meetings are perhaps more essential than 
in any other line of business endeavor. The whole 
vast structure of credit supervision and extension 
depends so greatly on the mutual interchange of 
ideas and methods that we who are engaged either 
in credit control or extension owe it to ourselves 
not to miss any opportunity of learning. 

The meeting again of old friends, the forming of 
new friendships, together with the opportunities 
presented, all go to insure pleasure and good fellow- 


ship. 


But the main purpose of our convention is to 





ANNOUNCEMENTS OF INTEREST 


These pages will be 
edited monthly by Frank 
T. Caldwell, our Field 
Secretary, wherein news 
of Retail Credit people 
and Association events 
will be recorded. 


« 


The Florida Conference 


The Third Annual Convention of the 
Florida Retail Credit Association, held 
at Miami, April 21, 22, 1930, was the 
best attended and most interesting in 
the history of the organization. 

L. A. Davis of St. Petersburg was 
elected president. 


® 


Oklahoma State Retailers 
Meet 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Retail Merchants Association was held 
at Cushing, Okla., the third week of 
April. . 

A feature of the meeting was the at- 
tendance of twenty-two managers of 
Credit Bureaus. 

A very elaborate plan for state activi- 
ties for the coming year was presented 
by Mr. A. B. Sanders, Manager of the 
Association, and approved by the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Thos. J. Edgar, of the Edgar 
Music Company of Tulsa, was elected 
president of the Retail Merchants As- 





sociation, and Mr. J. C. Rayson of 
Tulsa, elected president of the Credit 
Bureau organization. 


Mr. John T. Spellman. 


Mr. A. D. McMullen of Oklahoma 
City, vice-president of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association, and David J. 
Woodlock, manager-treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association, 
were present. 


o 


Southern Conference 
An outstanding event among south- 
ern retail credit grantors was the 
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learn things from others, and to impart The convention is not be- 
suggestions, methods and activities that we ing held for the benefit of 
have found serviceable to ourselves. the few; it is for everyone 
If every bureau manager in the Service ¢€28¢r to keep abreast of the 
Department will appoint himself a commit- usiness in which he or she 
tee of one to see to it that just one credit ‘8 engaged. Let’s get in be- 
grantor in his city attends our meeting in hind the convention now 
Toronto this June, experience has proven and make it the biggest in 
that such a credit man will return not only OUT history. 
with new ideas for the benefit of his own —_—— 
business firm, but will be a stronger and Fata’, A fo 
more sincere supporter of his local credit ¢ 
bureau. Field Secretary. 
b 
Southern Conference held in Chatta- members in Fort Worth to carry on this 
‘ nooga, Tenn., March 17, 18, 19. The activity and Mr. Graves says that the 
three day program was completed with campaign has been so profitable and 
f interesting and instructive discussions, productive of results that in 1930 it is 
t and papers were read by well known believed that between $6,000 and $7,000 
credit men in various lines of business will be subscribed to continue the good 
_ throughout the south. work. 
The Retail Credit Men’s Association This goes to prove that a Pay 
of Chattanooga were hosts and the con- Promptly Campaign is not a theory nor 
ference was voted one of the most suc- are jts results intangible. The educa- 
cessful ever held. tional results of. this campaign have 
The convention voted to hold the 1931 had a distinct salutary effect on the 
meeting in Mobile, Alabama. credit situation in that city. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year The Fort Worth organization and 
are as follows: President, John J. Ma- Mr. Graves, personally, are to be con- 
son, Morgan Plan Company, Mobile, gratulated. Congratulations to Max 
Ala.; Vice-President, Joseph D. Hen- Lang, who has just com- 
derson, Meyer-Israel & Co., New Or- @ pleted _— 7 Fock 7" 
leans, La.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. H. eee" aa . 
Jernigan, Merchants Credit Associa- The many friends of Sanuel J. Sweet 
tion, Mobile, Ala. of Denver will be grieved to learn of pre ; _ 
his sudden death which occurred Sun- Mr. John T. Spellman, who was the 
® hash oliiniihaan. Wine ah organizer and has been the manager of 
: , : : the older organization, will retire to de- 
J. W. Prager, formerly of the Asso- Mr. Sweet was Ser ay eee office vote his time to personal interests. 
ciated Credit Bureau of Steubenville, and credit ae: os well as an offi- The transfer of ownership will be 
Ohio, has arranged to organize a busi- cial of the Joslin Dry Goods Company effective July 1, and by taking over the 
S ness counseling service in Washington, of Denver. He was one of the organ- records of the Mercantile Company, the 
D. C., specializing in business system = of the Denver chapter of the As- newly organized bureau, the Merchants 
and efficiency work. His new offices sociated Retail Credit Men, and Sor Association will have credit ratings of 
. will be located at 414 Columbian Build- ™any years ge - enthusiastic - more than 300,000 persons in Akron and 
we ing, Washington, D. C. alba “ the National Reo say ==€  Summitt County on file. 
. wa oi te Se Sion wl known an 
Put a ary cae ts ss , the National Retail Credit Association 
on, Some very excellent results of a Pay co members and was the first secretary of 
Promptly Campaign have been achieved c the Akron Merchants Association, a 
by the Retail Merchants Association of post he held for ten years. He was also 
Fort Worth, Texas, according to Mr. The announcement has just been ¢xecutive secretary of the Akron Retail 
E. G. Graves, Manager of that Asso- made of the consolidation of the Akron Grocers Association and was instru- 
ciation. Credit Bureau of the Akron Merchants mental in organizing the Associated 
th- In 1928 and 1929 about $5,000 each Association with the Merchants Mer- Credit Bureaus of Ohio. 
the year was subscribed by the merchant cantile Company. (Continued on page 63) 
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Increasing Profits by Collection Turnover 


HE past few years have seen 

much progress in the art (and I 

have come to the conclusion after 
considerable experience that it is an 
art), of the extension of consumer 
credit by a retail store. Up until 
fairly recent times when you spoke 
of “bad debts” merchants and credit 
men thought only of those accounts 
which were absolutely uncollectible. 
3ut we have come to realize as the 
result of research and analysis that 
that kind of bad debts is only one 
kind and probably our least trouble- 
some kind at that. 

A reasonably well trained credit 
manager with access to a modern 
credit reporting bureau can fight shy 
of the professional deadbeat of the 
usual skip type. If the merchants of 
a town are sacrificing profits by sell- 
ing the won’t-pays who already owe 
every other merchant in that town 
or in the place they came from, that’s 
a different problem from the one we 
have to consider at this time, and I 
can’t find in my heart any sympathy 
for those merchants. But after we 
have stopped that thief of profits we 
come face to face with the habitual 
slow pay. Someone has said that an 
“Good but slow” as 
we sometimes rate them, I know 


account is never 


some of ours are good and slow. 

The other burglar who would steal 
your profits is slow collection turn- 
over, and when you are forced to 
carry an account past the time when 
you are able to make your regular 
profit on the transaction, that ac- 
count is a “bad” debt even though 
you collect it in full later, just as 
surely as the ones you charge to P. 
& L. And it’s a kind of bad debt 
that is much more difficult to guard 
against because under modern com- 
petitive conditions we as merchants 
cannot afford to needlessly offend an 
influential customer, or to let our 
credit or collection manager get the 
reputation of being hardboiled. 

Tom Edgar was out playing golf 
the other day and he turned to the 
caddie and said, “Caddie, these links 
are terrible, the worst I ever played 
on.” “I’m sorry, sir,” replied the 
caddie, “but you got off the links 
about an hour ago.” At the risk of 
getting away from our subject some- 
what, I want to say here that there 
is no question in my mind that the 


By P. E. SISNEY 
Tulsa, Okla. 





E. P. SISNEY OF TULSA, OKLA. 


time of opening the new account is 
the best time to do your collection 
work which will increase your ac- 
count turn-over in the future. When 
we get a report trom the Credit Bu- 
reau and it looks like our customer 
has been in the habit of paying her 
bills in two to four months, we take 
special pains to explain before the 
account is opened that our terms are 
thirty days. You’ve probably all got 
that old come-back, “Oh I know you 
advertise that your terms are thirty 
days,—but I pay my bills every three 
or four months over at Blanks and 
at Doodads, and they never com- 
plain.” 

Everyone here is doubtless already 
familiar with and uses the simple lit- 
tle formula for translating your 
monthly collection percentage into 
the number of days turnover. The 
common fraction of thirty over your 
collection percentage, times one hun- 
dred. So with a collection percent- 
age of 40%, we take thirty fortieths 
of one hundred and find our number 
of days turnover to be seventy-five; 





with the collection percentage at 
50% the turnover would be sixty days 
and so on. That of course is the 
average turnover of all your receiv- 
ables, and in order to arrive at the 
turnover on the individual accounts 
it is necessary to make an account 
analysis, sometimes known as the 
aging of your accounts. Most of the 
stores having quite a large amount of 
accounts outstanding now make an 
analysis every thirty days, and do 


their collection work from this rec- | 


ord. 

I wonder if we aren’t just a little 
inconsistent in this matter of collec- 
tions. We certainly want better col- 
lections, we complain bitterly when 
collections are bad. Now if we want 
them better why not use the best 
possible as a mark to shoot at? The 
best would be 100% or a thirty day 
turnover on every account on the 
books. Yet we find merchants at the 
heads of the largest retail stores in 
the country saying that if your col- 
lection percentage is over fifty or 
sixty per cent you are turning away 
a lot of good business, so the percent- 
age should be held down to that fig- 
ure. This line of thought has tended 
to gradually weaken our credit struc- 
ture, it has put us in the position of 
advertising thirty day terms when in 
reality our terms are sixty days, thus 
penalizing the thirty day customer 
and extending a special privilege to 
the one who pays in sixty days. 

Now of course the stores which 
take that attitude know what they are 
doing, or they should anyway. Sev- 
eral years ago the retiring president 
of the National Retail Credit Assn. 
included in his report to the Annual 
Convention the statement that the 
most important thing for a merchant 
doing a credit business to know is 
“How long can I carry an account 
on the books and still make a profit?” 
When you figure your mark-up on a 
certain kind of merchandise which 
you sell you take into consideration 
the turnover. Then, if you are to 
get your regular profit out of the 
sale of that article it will be necessary 
for you to get the turnover you fig- 
ured on, and it’s only a step further 
to see that a more frequent turnover 
will bring more profits. 

Why should accounts be any dif- 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Pass your business 
in review every day 


aed department of your busi- 
ness on your desk every morn- 
ing... marching past you while 
you review them one by one. 
Physically impossible? Yes. Why, 
it would even be impossible for 
you to make a daily inspection 
tour of every department. And 
monthly reports can soon go stale. 


Fresh Business News 


The answer is daily reports. . . fig- 
utes that bring you an exact pic- 
ture of each department for your 
unhurried scrutiny. 


With Elliott-Fisher you get 
these figures at nine o'clock every 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting -Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business”’ — 


morning. You get them hours 
fresh, not weeks old. You get them 
summarized in a clear, simple form. 
Sales, shipments, inventories, bank 
balance, etc. One calls for instant 
action. Another needs careful 
watching. All these figures are vital 
to the sound and orderly conduct 
of your business. 


No Payroll Additions 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting-Writing 
Equipment will not interfere with 
your present routine. And it is not 

The Elliott-Fisher 


flat surface ac- 
counting - writing 


even necessary to add a single 
name to your payroll. In fact, in 
many cases fewer people do more 
work with Elliott-Fisher. 
Hundreds of firms use Elliott- 
Fisher today. May we show you 
what it does for them? Write for 
full information or ask to have 
our representative call to see you. 
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Credit 


You are cordially invited to visit 
our booth at the National Retail 


Association Convention 


June 17th to June 20th. 
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HE most serious loss caused by e 

fire in nearly every instance is the = = 

loss of records. 

Physical property is generally in- i 

sured. 

















If your records are destroyed what 
is there to start from? What is there 
to work from in getting started 
again? 

There have been too many directors’ 
meetings held in the blackened ruins 
of burned buildings trying to find 
just where things stood. 





Don’t let this happen to you! 


A GF Allsteel Safe is the best pro- 
tection you can provide for your 
records—the nerves of your business. 





The General Fireproofing Co. 


516 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Busch Offers 


Carton 
of 


Ginger Ale 


to first ten Credit Men each 
month with highest col- 
lection percentage 


Hole-in-one golfers have for some time been the 
happy recipients of a case of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale. 

It is quite an accomplishment to sink the ball 
in one shot from the tee, but it is an accomplish- 
ment many times of pure luck and really doesn’t 
contribute much to the betterment of mankind or 
the advance of civilization—or even to the golfer’s 
own game. 


He gets in the habit of expecting a recurrence 
and that’s always upsetting to golf equilibrium. 


BUT it is an accomplishment of great benefit | 


to business to have a high collection percentage 
each month. 


Anheuser Busch Company of St. Louis in recog- 
nizing this have generously offered a carton of | 


their famed Ginger Ale to be given each month— 


not just to one but to ten Credit men reporting 


the highest monthly collection percentage any- 
where in the United States. 


Here’s a chance to keep your summer thirst 
satisfied with the finest of Ginger Ale. 


Send in your collection percentages | 


each month to the Credit World and 
win a carton of Ginger Ale. 


It will be interesting to compete as well as | 


tangibly gratifying to be in the first ten. 
The results will be published here each month. 


April’s collection percentage will be rewarded 
in June. 


Send Them in 
NOW! 
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A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 
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Their Money 


(Continued on page 41) 
publicity was given to individual tax 
returns. 

Income tax lists are dwindling. Eva- 
sions, exemptions and frequent changes 
in the law made all lists untrustworthy, 
and comparisons from year to year of 
little value. The agricultural sections, 
for example, never figured in the tax 
returns at their full importance. 

According to the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, the total real- 
ized income of the people of the Con- 
tinental United States, estimated in 
current dollars has grown from near- 
ly sixty-six billion dollars in 1919 to 
nearly ninety billion dollars in 1928, 
or by approximately 36%. 

The Bureau’s report estimates that 
the average per capita income for all 
inhabitants amounted to $749 in 1928, 
making $3,745 for a family of five if 
the total realized income had been 
equally divided. The average person 
working for a money return is re- 
ported to have received $1,898 in 
1928. Salaries are reported to have 
risen from an average of $976 in 1909 
to $2,084 in 1927, and wages from an 
average of $527 in 1909 to $1,205 in 
1927. 

There is a growing acceptance among 
sales organizations of the fact that the 
home telephone is a good and useful 
index to relative buying power. The 
relation of the telephone to ordinary 
standards of wealth—family income 
and investment in securities—is shown 
in the following tables: 

In Zanesville: 

70.5% of homes have $2,000 or less. 

19.0% of homes have from $2,500 to 
$3,000, 

8.4% of homes have from $3,500 to 
$5,000, 

1.4% of homes have from $5,500 to 
$9,000. 

0.6% of homes have more than $9,000. 
In 36 Cities: 

38.1% of homes have $2,000 or less. 

28.8% of homes have from $2,500 to 
$3,000. 


21.1% of homes have from $3,500 to 
6.9% of homes have from $5,500 to 
2‘ of homes have more than $9,000. 


In Zanesville: 


No. Percent 

No. of having having 

Income Homes Tele- Tele- 
phones phones 

$2,000 or less 3207 1751 54.6 
$2,500 to $3,000 866 652 75.3 
$3,500 to $5,000 382 308 80.6 
$5,500 to $9 000 65 58 89.2 
More than $9,000 29 29 100.0 


Weighted Averages 
Telephone Homes, $2,363 
Non-Telephone Homes, $1,696 


In 36 Cities: 


No. Percent 
No. of having . having 
Income Homes Tele- Tele- 
phones phones 
$2,000 or less 2488 1207 


$2,500 to $3,000 1878 1326 70.7 
$3,500 to $5,000 1377 1123 81.5 
$5,500 to $9,000 452 402 88.9 
More than $9,000 341 325 95.3 


Weighted Averages 


Telephone Homes, $4,437 
Non-Telephone Homes $2,572 


Charge Accounts 
In Zanesville: 


71.1% of families:maintain no charge ac- 
counts. 

16.7% of families maintain one charge 
account. 

5.7% of families maintain two charge 
accounts. 

3.3% of families maintain three charge 
accounts. 

1.6% of families maintain four charge 
accounts. 

0.7% of families maintain five charge 
accounts. ; 

0.4% of families maintain six charge 
accounts. 

0.2% of families maintain seven charge 
accounts. 

0.4% of families maintain eight charge 
accounts. 

0.1% of families maintain nine charge 
accounts. 

0.1% of families maintain ten or more 
charge accounts. 


In 36 Cities: 


50.9% of families maintain no charge 
accounts. 
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19.9% of families maintain one charge 
account. 

14.9% of families maintain two charge 
accounts. 

7.3% of families maintain three charge 
accounts. 

3.2% of families maintain four charge 
accounts. 

18% of families maintain five charge 
accounts. 

1.0% of families maintain six charge 
accounts. 

0.1% of families maintain seven charge 
accounts. 

0.3% of families maintain eight charge 
accounts. 

0.5% of families maintain tef or more 
charge accounts. 


In Zanesville: 


No. Percent 

having having 

No. of Charge No. of Tele- Tele- 
Accounts Families phones phones 
One 740 495 66.9 
Two 253 178 70.3 
Three 146 118 80.8 
Four 70 63 90.0 
Five 31 26 83.9 
Six 16 16 100.0 
Seven 8 8 100.0 
Fight 16 16 100.0 
Nine 1 1 100.0 
Ten or more 1 1 100.0 
In 36 Cities: No Pereeil 
having having 

No. of Charge No. of Tele- Tele- 
Accounts Families phones phones 
One 1256 172 69.4 
Two 938 712 75.9 
Three 460 395 85.9 
Four 204 191 93.6 
Five 112 106 94.6 





FOR SALE @ Apply the Owner 


**Ain’t this 
—Oh, sho’ sho’ check and 
double check.” But never- 
theless the owner has been 
regusted with all _ stocks 
ever since October, 1929, A. 


sumpin’ tho’ 

D. (after the drop) and is 
offering this certificate for 
sale at its par value more or 
less—or will exchange for 
some good bond. 





eater real calealealeavea halpareatearea ales eae 


Mo. 7 or 8 Million 









is the owner of. < 
doubtful par value, of the Capital Stock of 


authorized mannanicurist, upon der of this 
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COME-ON STOCK 


Fresh Air Taxicab Company of America, Incorpolated 


Incorpelated under the Laws of the State of insanity 
UNAUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK 1.000.000 HEADACHES 


Fresh Air Taxicab Company of America, Incorpolated 
transferable upon the books of The Great Home Bank (when, as, and if found) in person or by any duly 
7. of } 
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@lituess the seal of the Corpolation and the signatures (or marks) of its duly incompetent officers. 
Dated, See your dentist twice a year. 


F AMOS JONES (/s / Blue?) 
Secretary 
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Six 63 61 96.8 
Seven 9 8 88.8 
Eight 21 19 90.5 
Ten or more 33 29 87.9 
Automobiles 


In Zanesville: 


49.2% of families own no automobile. 

48.0% of families own one automobile. 

23% of families own two automobiles. 

0.5% of families own three or more 
automobiles. 


In 36 Cities: 
40.6% of families own no automobile. 
52.9% of families own one automobile. 
5.6% of families own two automobiles. 
0.9% of families own three or more 
automobiles. 


Price of Automobiles 
In Zanesville: 


54.8% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,000 or under. 

20.8% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,000 to $1,400. 

21.4% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,400 to $2,400. 


2.2% of owners have cars valued at 
$2,400 to $3,000. 
0.8% of owners have cars valued at 


$3,000 and over. 


In 36 Cities: 


43.1% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,000 or under. 

19.7% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,000 to $1,400. 


27.3% of owners have cars valued at 
$1,400 to $2,400. 

6.6% of owners have cars valued at 
$2,400 to $3,000. 

3.2% of owners have cars valued at 
$3,000 and over. 


The Kansas Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus held their semi-annual conference 
Monday and Tuesday, April 14 and 15, 
at Dodge City, Kans. An excellent 
program was arranged and the sessions 
were well attended. 

Mr. Wm. I. Lyon, Secretary of the 
Dodge City Bureau, was host. 

Mr. A. D. McMullen, first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, was present and addressed the 
convention. ° 


On April 7, 8, 9, the Associated 
Credit Bureaus of Illinois held one of 
the most successful meetings in their 
history at Peoria, Ill. Discussions at 
the various sessions brought out many 
new ideas and methods. There were 
thirty-three bureau secretaries in attend- 
ance. 

Mr. Herbert F. Sehmer of the Peoria 
organization left nothing undone to in- 
sure a pleasant and profitable visit. 
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Higher Failure Totals Shown 


The unfavorable aspects of the April 
insolvency record do not mark a new 
trend, but merely continue the adverse 
exhibits of recent months. At 2,198, the 
April defaults were 6% per cent, be- 
low those of March and the smallest of 
the current year, but there was a rise 
of 8% per cent. over the number a year 
ago. More than that, no previous April 
has shown so many insolvencies, the 
closest approach to the present figure 
being the 2,167 failures of April, 1922. 
In point of liabilities, also, last month’s 
mortality was above the seasonal aver- 
age, $49,000,000 being reported, and the 
increase over the aggregate a year ago 
approximated 39 per cent. The amount, 
on the other hand, has been exceeded 
in April of some earlier years, and is 
much under the high record of $73,- 
000,000 established in 1922. Similarly, 
the indebtedness for the first four 
months of 1930 has been materially 
smaller than eight years ago. 


“Don’t send me any more bills,” said 
he, in despair. “I can’t face them now.” 

“I don’t want you to face them, any 
time,” replied the credit man. “I only 
want you to foot them now.” 


YOUR PERSONAL FINANCES » » » » » 





This is a record you can keep, no matter how 
The PERSONAL FINAN- 
CIAL RECORD is a modern, loose leaf book, 
Income, Expenses, 
Investments, Loans, Valuation—are all in this 


« One-Year Record $5.00 


limited your time. 


complete in every detail. 


PERSONAL 


FINANCIAL RECORD 


And 


HERE AT LAST 


requirements of 


ORDER FROM 


At Your 
Finger Tips 
In This New 


Improved Record 


one book. Checked by accountants, it meets all 


Income Tax Experts. Your 


Income Tax figures will come easily if you use 
this record. 312D 81x14. 


Three-Year Record $9.00 » 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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WIT--CREDIT 


Long ago, one-half the world didn't 
That 
was before the era of a dollar down. 


know how the other half lived. 


Ask any credit man. 


« 


If the installment salesmen wish a 
better business slogan we suggest: 
“An Unpaid Balance in Every Amer- 


Home.” 


® 


ican 






Oh, Yea! 
SO YOU LOST EVERY THING ~ ALL 
YoUR WHOLE MY HONOR - AND 
Business? THE Property 1 HAO 
TIME To PUY INTO MY 





WS lugs 


° 








The - 


in “easy 


adjective 
pay- | 


ments” doesn’t 


. © | Credit is 
refer to the credit |} 
man’s job. 


° | 


nal. 


The editor of Wit- 


_ make these columns not 
only amusing but origi- 
Please send in to | 


Hard - Luck 
Harry Says: 
to | “T’ve got a check 
for $40 and the 
man in 
town that can 
identify me is a 


anxious 


only 


Installment °The Credit World” merchant I owe 
business has what you think is your | $50.” 
reached a total of best and most original 
$6,500,000,000 a credit story. 2 . 
year, although Automotive — 





there are  mo- 





“Please send me 





ments around the 
first of the month when it feels as if that 
figure were rather conservative. 


® 


Nobody laughed when I stepped 
up to the piano. The second payment 
was months overdue and I had come 
back. 
® 
Give a man credit for anything to- 
day and he will take it. 


® 


When my wife wants something 


to take it 


she uses the sign language. She signs 
for this and signs for that. 


® 


Your face may be good, but we 
can’t put it in the cash register. How 
do you pay your bills? 


® 
The Most Alert Person of the 
month was the business man who in- 
stituted a new follow-up system 
which would get the money out of 
and 


adapted the letters his son sent him 


anyone. He simply compiled 


from college. 


the amount of 

your bill,” wrote the garage man to 

the autoist who was chronically slow 
with the cash. 

“Certainly,” answered the slow guy, 


“it’s $136.73.” 


Confessed to a Credit Man—When 
| was a baby my mother paid a nurse 
to wheel me around, and I’ve been 


pushed for money ever since. 











BUT You HAVEN'T 


PARDON ME, rar) 
PAID FoR YOUR 















Because This is a Scotch Number 
No, No, Maudie—The boomerang 
was not invented by a Scotsman. 
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Increasing Profits 

(Continued from page 46) 
ferent from merchandise? Merchan- 
dise represents your money on the 
shelves, accounts are your money on 
the books. Turnover is just as im- 
portant in one as in the other. And 
right here another thought, when the 
merchandise becomes shopworn and 
out of date, you put on a sale and 
sell it for one-half the original price, 
so why hold onto a delinquent ac- 
count month after month as its value 
steadily decreases? Mark it down to 
half price! Send it to your Credit 
Bureau for collection before it’s too 
late. 

Those of you who attended the 
1928 National Retail Credit Ass'n 
convention in Kansas City will, I am 
sure, recall the address of Mr. E. 
Gamlen of San Francisco, and if you 
didn’t hear it there you may be fa- 
miliar with it anyway, as it has since 
been widely published. The subject 
was “The Profit Vanishing Point in 
Accounts Receivable,” and this ad- 
dress which was accompanied by sev- 


eral charts, is the clearest explana- 


tion I know of. 

Our time here is not sufficient to 
follow Mr. Gamlen through his vari- 
ous arguments leading up to the dis- 
covery of that point in the life of a 
given account receivable when the 
profit vanishes and the loss begins, 





; 
but we can recall that by use of one | 


of his charts he showed us that if an 
account receivable amounted to 
$100.00 and the average net profit 
was 4% and the total cost of collect- 
ing including interest on the out- 
standing money, bad debt charge-off 
and actual collection effort, was 2%, 
the profit on that account would en- 
tirely have vanished at the end of 
sixty days and a loss of $2.00 each 
month thereafter would start piling 
up. Now there’s something to think 
about. 

To sum it all up, the first step in 
increasing your profits through col- 
lection turnover, is to find out what 
your average turnover on accounts 
receivable is, then make an analysis 
at regular intervals to learn the turn- 
over on each individual account. Use 
the Gamlen idea and find at what 
point your profit vanishes, and then 
like the Irishman who was told by 
the fortune teller where he was going 
to die, never go near the place; be 
sure to collect the account before it 
reaches that point. Thank you. 
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ls Only One of LAMSON 


Clerk Wrap Tubes 


Provide absolute credit con- 
trol through “Visual Author- 
ization” of charges. 


their Advantages 7 


PEED, so essential to the conduct of 
2. Give uniformly swift service 


modern store business, is inherent in 
to customers. 


Lamson Clerk Wrap Tubes. Sliding 


smoothly and silently between salespeople 3. Enable authorizers to dis- 


tinguish ‘“‘take-withs’” from 





and authorizers, at the rate of 30 feet a “sends” and to give them 
. ‘ ' reference. 
second, these carriers offer service that is P 
fast enough to suit the most exacting cus- 4. Keep the salesperson with 
the customér for better sell- 
tomers. jig 


But they offer more than merely speed. 5. Prevent fraudulent buying. 


They give the Credit Manager a. credit 
6. Fix authorizing responsibil- 


control that is absolutely “water-tight.” 
ity. 


Charge slips are carefully examined by 
7. Prevent lost saleschecks. 


expert authorizers. Errors are caught 





and corrected before the merchandise is 





released. With this safe method of visual 


authorizing, credit losses due to the 


misunderstanding of customers’ names 


AT UT 


and addresses and amount of sale do 


not and cannot occur. 


| With the Lamson method of THE LAMSON COMPANY 


> visual authorization, errors Syracuse, New York 
are caught and corrected 


before the customer leaves 
the department. Responsi- 
bility is definitely fixed. 


LAMSON SIQRE 3ya teu 


Offices in Principal Cities 
































WASHINGTON 
BULLETIN 


April 24, 1930 
2 
FORWARD 


HILE the transmission by the 
W President of the London Naval 

Concord may postpone by a 
few days the adjournment of Congress, 
yet adjournment before July Ist as 
stated in the preceding Bulletin still 
seems to be in sight. This close of 
Congress will find the Washington pro- 
gram of the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation well along the road, with the 
permanent Section of Credits finally 
established in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and the return reg- 
istry receipt bill, H. R. 8649, at this 
writing, April 24, on the calendar of 
the House of Representatives with a 
favorable report and awaiting passage. 
The Washington Office takes particu- 
lar pride in the progress of this matter 
since retail credit men have been trying 
for fifteen years to obtain this legisla- 
tion without having progressed beyond 
the introduction of a bill in Congress 
and not having obtained a formal hear- 
ing before a House or Senate Com- 
mittee. 

All indications point to a thorough 
consideration of the subject of bank- 
ruptcy at the next session of Congress, 
recent investigations, particularly the 
one sponsored by the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, having 
resulted in recommendations for exten- 
sive changes in the Act. It is needless 
to add that this office has this matter 
very much in mind and members of 
the Association can be assured that the 
interests of the retailers of the country 
are going to be stressed, something 


which has apparently never been done 
before, when this matter comes up in 
Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
UNIFORM MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW 


The committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to handle this matter 
met last month to consider the numerous 
suggestions that were received following 
the circulation of its draft of a proposed 
uniform law. All the members of the 
committee were of the opinion that the 
liability of the owner and his property un- 
der such a law should be limited to the 
contract price agreed upon between him- 
self and the contractor for the improve- 
ment, provided he withholds from the con- 
tractor money claimed in notices of non- 
payment from those engaged in the prose- 
cution of the project and in the sworn 
statement which is to be furnished by the 
contractor showing obligations owing by 
him at the time final payment becomes due. 
The committee also agreed that the con- 
tractor should bear the responsibility of the 
proper application of contract funds to 
obligations incurred on the particular im- 
provement, subject to loss of lien rights 
and criminal prosecution in the event of 
his failure to observe this responsibility. 

As to materialmen and subcontractors, 
the committee felt it was their responsi- 
bility, if they were to obtain security of 
the full amount of their claims within the 
contract price, to notify the owner within 
a limited period of time after beginning 
performance of their contract of the fact 
that they were rendering services and 
would exercise their lien rights if their 
bills were not paid; and after the lapse 
of this limited period to notify the owner 
of nonpayment of obligations owing them, 
for the purpose of securing their equitable 
share of the contract price then remaining 
in the owner’s hands. With regard to 
laborers, the committee felt that because 
of lack of ability to secure credit data and 
general lack of knowledge of legal rights, 
they are entitled to preferential lien rights 
within the limit of the contract price pro- 
vided they file a claim of lien within the 
period limited by the act. The committee 
eliminated a proposed provision of the act 
under which the owner and the contractor 
might provide by their contract that no 
lien should attach to the property. 

Another redraft of the proposed law 
will now be prepared for submission to 
the committees of the Department and the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws at a joint meeting. t 
be followed by its consideration at the 
annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners of Uniform State 
Laws to be held in Chicago during next 
August. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
CHAIN STORE INQUIRY 


The Commission announces that the 
work of tabulating the retail prices ob- 
tained in Washington and Cincinnati is still 
in progress. Des Moines, Iowa, is now 
the center of its next study of this inquiry 
and this will also include a survey of the 
comparative prices of chain and independ- 
ent stores in a number of smaller towns 
within the Des Moines wholesale area. 


RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE 


Several chapters of the second and final 
report of this study have been prepared in 
draft form. This volume will present in- 
formation on the financial results on manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers with 
relation to their attitude on price mainte- 
nance, a discussion of some effects of price 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


maintenance policies on the manufacturers’ 
distribution, wholesale and retail distribu- 
tion, and the consumers’ interest. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The Attorney General has recently indi- 
cated the opposition of his Department to 
the enactment of what is termed “the na- 
tional stolen property bill”—H. R. 119 and 
its companion bill S. 1099. These two 
bills would prohibit the transportation of 
stolen property in interstate commerce and 
it has been indicated that they might also 
include thereunder the transportation of 
hidden assets of a bankrupt. The follow- 
ing is quoted from the statement of the 
Attorney General thereon: 


“There are two serious objections to 
this measure: In the first place, I am 
opposed on principle to extending the 
activities of the Federal Government 
into fields heretofore occupied by the 
States unless there are very cogent 
reasons for so doing, and I am not 
satisfied that there is any urgent rea- 
son at the present time why the Fed- 
eral Government should take on this 
additional function and increase its 
activities accordingly. 

“In the next place, even though this 
measure may ultimately be found to be 
justified, this is not a proper time for 
its enactment. The machinery now 
provided by the Federal Government 
for the prosecution and punishment of 
crime is overtaxed. * * * 


RECENT COURT DECISIONS 


The Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has held that the trade name 
“University Clothes” is so similar to the 
previously adopted name “University Shop” 
as to cause confusion in trade and deceive 
purchasers when used on men’s clothing 
and haberdashery and that a bill in equity 
for alleged infringement and to prevent 
unfair competition would be sustained. 

The District Court for the District of 
Oregon in the case of W. L. Cunningham, 
Alleged Bankrupt, overruled a motion to 
quash service of process based upon the 
contention that such service was invalid in 
that it was made on a Sunday in violation 
of an Oregon statute. The court held that 
the federal statute prescribing that the 
practice, pleadings, etc., in federal civil 
cases “should follow those of the State 
courts as nearly as possible excludes equity 
and admiralty causes, and that since courts 
of bankruptcy are governed by the prin- 
ciples and rules of equity the grounds of 
the motion to quash were not well taken. 

The State Board of Taxes and Assess- 
ments of New Jersey has ruled that where 
goods are sold on the installment plan un- 
der a conditional bill of sale they are tax- 
able as the property of the seller until title 
actually passes to the buyer. The ruling 
was requested at the instance of a concern 
selling cash registers. 

In the case of State of Ohio v. Redd, the 
Ohio Supreme Court upheld the acquittal 
of an automobile dealer charged with vio- 
lation of section 12476-1 of the General 
Code of Ohio, which section prohibits the 
sale of mortgaged personal property with- 
out the consent of the mortgagee. De- 
fendant in financing the purchase of 4 
car gave a mortgage to the finance com- 
pany which contained a provision stating 
that “The mortgagor * * * will not sell, 
assign or dispose of any interest the rein. 
onerate (except to drive to mortgagor's 
place of storage), use, exhibit, demonstrate 
or remove the same from said place of 
storage, without the written consent of said 
mortgagee.” 


(Continued on page 61) 
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BROMO QUININE © stops 


a cold without Riseufort ~ 


Why take chances with a cold? Bromo Quinine 
Tablets make it easy to prevent or get rid of 


6. Lrove a cold. The minute you feel one coming on 


take Bromo Quinine for quick relief. The tonic 


Since 1889 the signature 


on eety San Das Meatiiod and laxative effect fortifies the system against 
Ss ) . . . . . 

cold tablet—the only guae- other serious ills which often begin with a 
ine BROMO QUININE. slight cold. 


Bromo Quinine is very different from others in 
the easy way it stops cold. Price 30c 





17 million boxes of Grove’s Bromo Quinine 
were used last year. It must be good! 


LAXATIVE 


BROMO QUININE 


TABLETS 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING COLD TABLET 
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KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 


BOOKS OF INTEREST 
TO 
RETAIL CREDIT MEN 


Credit and Collection Principles 
and Practice 


By ARTHUR F. CHAPIN, Aasistant Pro- 
fessor of Financc, New York University. 
This is a text on the principles and present-day 
practice of commercial credit as it affects the 
wholesaler, the manufacturer and the bank. 


518 pages, 6x9 - - - - - $4.00 





Collection Correspondence and 
Agency Practice 


By THEODORE N. BECKMAN and FELIX 

E. HELD, Assistant Professors of Business Or- 
ganization, Ohio State University. 
This is a clear and concise presentation of the 
various methods and policies employed by pro- 
gressive collection departments, collection 
agencies and attorneys engaged in the collection 
of accounts. 


193 pages, 6x9, illustrated - $2.50 





Foreign Commercial Credits 


By GEORGE W. EDWARDS, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Banking, Columbia University. 


This book is a closely packed summary of facts 
and conclusions, designed to classify and unify 
commercial credit practice. It shows in con- 
vincing fashion the points at which our present 
metheds are defective and indicates the lines of 
development which must be taken to bring about 
a better condition of affairs. 


242 pages, 6x9, illustrated - $2.50 





Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 
By JAMES H. PICKEN, Counselor in Direct- 
Mail Advertising, Lecturer in Advertising, 
Northwestern University School of Commerce. 
The aim of the author is to present in orderly, 
crystallized terms of the psychology of human 


behavior, the very essence of the ideas, policies, 
and methods of successful credit men. 


385 pages, 512x8, illustrated - $5.00 
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Book Review 


“As a reading nation we have turned from 
romanticism to realism. In 1914 fiction was 25% 
of all books printed. Now it is less than 10%.” 


by Maxwell Droke is a book that looks toward Tomorrow. In 
“Credit—The this new work Maxwell Droke has abandoned the musty, dusty 
Magic Coin atmosphere of most credit tomes, and garbed his book in the 
of Commerce” colorful, expressive language of the nineteen-thirties. You will 
read for pleasure, but find profit in every paragraph. 

“Credit is neither wealth nor power,” declared Maxwell Droke, in his tradition- 
toppling book that reads like a romance. His clear, refreshing definition of 
Credit, and the functions of a modern credit executive should be closely studied 
by every business man whose job is to pass on credits, and collect the cash. 

This new book includes discussions of such intriguing topics as the old way 
and the new day; the “fourth C” in credit classification; the great crime of mod- 
ern merchandising; how to determine a real credit policy for your business; 
logic and laughter—two capable collectors; how and where to use “hard-boiled” 
tactics; how your banker analyzes statements; the rule of ratio, and what it 
means; the “tomorrow” mind in today’s business. 


al 


is a new book well worth reading, by Paul Mazur. Mr. Mazur has 
“ America presented to his readers a comprehensive statement of conditions— 
Looks a valuable contribution to clear thinking which will undoubtedly 
Ahead” be more and more urgently needed as the months roll by. 

In the opening chapter “New Horizons” the case is cogently 
presented in the lines here quoted “America must undergo a radical change in 
method and outlook. Her primary requirements are less provincialism in politics 
and a more carefully considered economic policy.” 


by Robert E. Ramsay, is an enlightening study of buying motives. 


“Why “The ‘house’ exists, for the customers, in its printed and written 

They communications. Business is judged by the way it ‘talks on paper’.” 

Buy” There, briefed to a paragraph, is the philosophy of Ramsay’s fas- 
cinating fact-laden book. ° 


We are destined to do an increasing volime of business by mail. Conditions 
demand this modern move. Here is a book that will aid you in getting the proper 
perspective on your correspondence. 

Not a collection of “model letters,” but a book of basic principles; not a 
psychological treatise, but a work that interprets the principles of the professors, 
so that you may apply them to the problems of every day business writing. 

Here is a bare outline of the table of contents—some hint of what you may 
expect in “Why They Buy.” 

The Development of 
Business; Good-Will is 
Age of “Typewriter 
ogy Applied to Business; 
Training and De 
What, Why and Where of Busi- 
ness Correspond THE NOBLEST CHARITY ence; Making a 
Good Letter Bet Of them all is helping a ter; The “How” 


of Business Let brother help himself. ters; The Best 
Way to Write Better Letters. 


Commerce; Friendship in 
Collective Friendship. This 
Taps”; Practical Psychol- 
The  Letter-Writer—His 

velopment; The 





All books priced here may be purchased through the 


National Retail Credit Association 
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St. Louis and the New Hotel Jefferson 


for Your Next Convention! 
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YOUR ST.LOUIS HOTEL=“HOME 


A new and finer Hotel Jefferson awaits your 
visit! It is modern in every detail ...in ap- 
pointments ... in service ... in price ¢ ¢ 800 
outside rooms. ..all with private bath. . .400 
with both private tub and shower. ¢ ¢ Ser- 
vice! The kind you seek but rarely find... 
there when you want it, not there when 
you don’t want it...complete! ¢ ¢ Whether 
you travel for business ... for pleasure ... 
or for both . . . this is your invitation to 
make the New Hotel Jefferson your hotel- 
home while in St. Louis. 


RATES 
50% of the rooms from $3.00 to $4.00 
40% from $4.50 to $6.00. . . the 
remaining 10% from $7.00. 
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Entrance City 

Art Museum, 

located in For- 
est Park. 
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Jefferson Memorial—The Home of the Lindbergh Trophies. 


Facilities, accommodations, delights and 
opportunities unsurpassed anywhere in 
this grand old land of ours are offered by 
the City of Credit Co-operation. 


A most cordial and urging invitation is 
extended to the officers and directors 
and members of the National Retail 
Credit jiiamelation, offering them the 
hearty and sincere cooperation of their 


membership. 


ST. LOUIS 
FOR 1931 


Compliments of 
St. Louis Convention 
Bureau 
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NEXT YEAR WHERE? 


INVITES YOU 


To Make the 1931 
Most 
Outstanding in the 
History of the Association 
By Holding it in 


ST. LOUIS 
1931 


Convention the 





A LONG LIST OF REASONS 

are visible to every one interested in the 
growth and development of our National 
Association. Location, accéssibility, Na- 
tional headquarters, and everything 
really worth while, in abundance, that 
every big city should have, and a hotel 
big enough to house the Convention with 
Convention Hall (1500) and Conference 
Rooms, etc., that will be a delight to all. 











Missouri Bo- 
tanical Gar- 
dens, the sec- 
ond largest bo- 
tanical garden 
in the world. 
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ST. LOUIS 
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eAVi ATION, as an industry, will naturally 


develop along lines similar to other modern indus- 

tries. Through the experimental and the spectacular, 

it has already reached the manufacturing stage. A 

new giant industry is in sight. Soon will come stand- 

ardized, mass production. And then will appear the 

old, familiar problems of economical manufactur. 
ing and efficient distribution. 


To such problems the master key is Location. 
Geographical Location can actively work for or 
against, a business. Since the Industry of Avia- 
tion is so new, it starts without handicaps. It is 
easy for a manufacturer in this line—today—to 
entrench himself behind the solid advantage of 
strategic location. It is better to establish one- 
self now, with an eye toward the future, than to 
wait until business roots have sunk deeply into 
an unfavorable location. 


Where Aviation Advan- 


tages are Concentrated 


Strategic Industrial Location so places a factory 

that natural conditions, raw materials, power, 

labor, transportation, markets and other cost- 
affecting factors combine to serve it most efficiently. 
Obviously, if your business is concerned with Aviation, 
it ought to be located where the most Aviation exists. 
Examination of the facts points to the Central States as 
the natural headquarters of American Aviation, because 
this section best meets its requirements. Here, for this 
reason, practically half of this country’s Aviation 
activities of every kind are concentrated. 


St. Louis is the central manufacturing city of all this 
alertly air-minded region. Within a 500-mile sweep— 
five hours by air—is a 50,000,000 population. In this 
comparatively level country, free from mountain ranges 
or large bodies of water, are nearly half the present air- 
plane manufacturers, licensed pilots, regis- 
tered mechanics, and existing planes in all 
the United States. Here the business of Avia- 
tion, because of the advantages present, is de- 
veloping most rapidly and most successfully. 


As the focal business center of this territory, St. Louis 
offers opportunity. The detailed facts are worth know- 
ing and considering. A Special Aviation Survey, clearly 
and accurately assembled, will be furnished at the request 
of manufacturers, bankers, or business men. 


Write Dept. A-1 
INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of the 
INDUSTRIAL CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 

511 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The New Idea in Economics 
(Continued from page 42) 
gain in efficiency of production which 
has been made with this crop supplies a 
fine illustration of the progress which 
agriculture has made in practically all 
In modern wheat growing the 
land is plowed and worked down with 
power equipment and the crop is cut 
with a combine-harvester—with which 
the work is done by steel machinery in- 
stead of with human muscles, as inthe 
old days—and the grain is hauled to 
town in a truck, which dumps its load 
into the pit of the elevator, after which 
it is elevated into cars by machinery. 
Human drudgery is practically elimi- 
nated. Brain power is substituted. And 
in that kind of agriculture there is no 
place for the type of farming that was 
so well described by Edwin Markham 
in his poem, ‘The Man With the Hoe.’ 


lines. 


“Thus, with its new equipment, its 
freedom from losses last fall on Wall 
Street and the new marketing machin- 
ery that is being brought into being 
agriculture faces the future with more 
confidence than it has had at any time 
since the World War ended. And it 
will continue its upward financial 
march through 1930. 

“We are in a period of slowly de- 
clining prices that will 
extend many years into the future, un- 


commodity 


“less influenced by some great calamity. 


The only thing that will tend to arrest 
that decline, so far as I can see, will be 
the German reparation payments. 

“But in any case, even if the decline 
be only at the rate of a fraction of a 





per cent a year, as has been the case 
since 1922, the business situation from 
the long-range standpoint is entirely 
different than in the era of rising com- 
modity prices which prevailed before 
the World War came. And this em- 
phasizes the need for economy and 
efficiency in production and in business 
administration. 

“Business is sound. The American 


industrial plant is being geared to a’ 


higher pitch every day. 
ahead with full confidence that it is on 
a charted course that is free from the 
abrupt variations of the business cycle 
of old. Business of today is not ruled 
by the jungle law of tooth and claw but 
by the intelligent reasoning of trained 
men who are masters of their destiny.” 


te 


The South Jersey Credit Managers’ 
Association was formed recently at a 
dinner at the Walt Whitman Hotel in 
Camden, N. J. It will be a chapter 
of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and will cooperate to improve 
credit conditions in that section through 
the interchange of information and 
ideas. 

G. R. Moore, of J. B. Van Sciver 
Company, was elected President; J. H. 
Young, of Baker-Flick Company, Vice 
President; J. William Pennell, of the 
Camden Credit Association, Secretary; 
and W. J. Hayes, of the West Jersey 
Trust Company, Treasurer. 


o 


It is going 
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(Continued from page 54) 

Defendant sold the car without the writ 
ten consent of the mortgagee and there- 
after became financially embarrassed and 
could not make payment under the terms 
of the note and mortgage. An indictment 
was brought against him under the above 
section of the Ohio Code but after trial 
the jury acquitted him. 

The testimony at the trial indicated that 
it was the general practice to permit deal- 
ers to exhibit cars before sale; demon- 
strate them, and sell them, the finance com 
panies usually receiving the money as soon 
as the cars were sold. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court in- 
dicated that the State is required to prove 
intent to defraud and also that actual con- 
sent need not be obtained by the mortgagor 
since the mortgagee may impliedly consent 
to the sale by its conduct or method of 
doing business. 


ate 


Another Step Forward 
(Continued from page 19) 

from 8 classes of retail trade and the 
third from eleven. The first part just 
released has produced some interesting 
facts which for the busiest of credit 
men has been reduced in the accompany- 
ing illustration to six of the highlights 
and conveniently charted. The full re- 
port is available however from the De- 
partment of Commerce for the price of 
10c. 

This is an important accomplishment 
of which the N. R. C. A. can be justly 
proud. 



































PER CENT INCREASE (+) 
" a 1929 1930 OR DECREASE (— 
Relative to 1923-1925 monthly ee Rs = ™ 228 a a: 
average as 100 to. | Pog | January| Febru- | Novem-| Decem- January| Febru- | 1930, from 1930, from | 
1923 1923 ary ber ber ary January, February, 
1930 1929 
| RETAIL TRADE ] | 
| Mail order houses (2. houses)...... 275 6s || 145 | 142] 225 75 138 | 141 || 42.2 —0.7 
| Chain Stores: 
| Ten-cent.......... 308 62 112 122 174 308 117 126 & +3.3 | 
Restaurant... 116 87 102 97 108 112 108 100 —7.4 +3.1 
| Department Stores: | 
Sales... 189 71 92 86 123 185 89 83 | —6.7 | —$.5 | 
| Stocks i 117 | 83 |} 89] 95] 115] 94] 88] 93 || 45.7 | 2.2 
| i} | 
COST OF LIVING ! | 
National Industrial Conference | 
Board Indexes | 
(Relative to July, 1914) | | 
| 
All items weighted... e 172 158 161 161 163 162 160 159 || —0.6 | —1.2 
Food (Department of Labor) | 167 141 155 154 160 158 155 153 || —1.3 —0.6 | 
Shelter... aces ree 186 158 159 159 159 159 159 158 | —0.6 | —0.6 | 
Clothing... | 177 | 160 || 169| 170| 168] 169 166 | 164 —1,2 —3.5 
Fuel and light (combined) 179 156 163 162 162 162 163 162 || —0.6 0.0 
Foel...... ; 208 174 184 184 183 183 184 183 || —0.5 —0.5 
Light...... 123 118 170 120 120 120 121 121 0.0 +0.8 
Sundries.......... : 176 168 121 170 170 169 168 168 0.0 | —1.2 
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NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATIONAL COURSE 
Containing lectures and instractions 


To be used in organized retail credit classes in 
colleges or forum meetings of local associations. 


Compiled by 
EDUCATIONAL AND CLASS STUDY COMMITTEE. 
4 & EDGERTON, Chairman 


September, 1926 


] 
H 


THE CREDIT WORLD 


Apply to the 
National Retail 
Credit Asso- 


ciation for 


Educational 
Course 


containing lectures and instruc- 
tions to be used in organizing 
retail credit classes in colleges 
or for meetings of local asso- 
ciations. 


Endorsed by New 














York University 





School of Retailing, 
New York City, 








Diploma 
at 
Graduation 


will be given to the student 
who has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the prescribed course 
signifying that he is qualified 
to perform the duties incum- 
bent upon a retail credit execu- 
tive. 





New York. 





| Chis Certifies Chat 
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4 Sawt Lovis.Missourt 


DIPLOMA OF GRADUATION 
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Educational class study committee of the 
National Retail Credit Association 


JUSTIN H. EDGERTON, Chairman 
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When the Clan Foregathers 


(Continued from page 13) 
is maybe a member of the committee of 
organization of the National Costume 
Art association—a branch of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods association. 

P. J. Esquerre is a certified public 
accountant of some prominence in New 
York. Mr. Esquerre, as the name sug- 
gests, is a Frenchman, and rumor has 
it that his speech making sparkles with 
the characteristic French, alive and 
He was modestly described 
We know very little about his 
subject at this time, but we are assured 
he knows a great deal about ours. 

Ah! What would a Retail Credit 
Convention be that didn’t tackle the In- 
stallment Selling Problem. Dr. Phelps, 
from the University of Chattanooga, 
tackles it below the knees. It hasn’t a 
chance to get past him. He knows every 
twist and turn it’s liable to make. He 
will come to us in the pink of condition, 
having demonstrated his knowledge of 
this same vitally important subject this 
month in Dallas at the Convention of 
the National Association of Credit Men. 


Last But Not Least 


Dr. John C. Warnock, a wonderful 
Dental Eco- 

nomics from Kansas City, has a mes- 
sage on “The Professional Man and his 
Credits.” 


piquant. 


as gor vd. 


speaker and teacher of 


Just the other day we were 
reading that about a hundred years ago 
in the old South no doctor would even 
leok at you unless you paid him ten 
shillings in advance, and at that time 
ten shillings was a lot of money. It’s 
different today. The Doctor has a big 
credit problem. It will be a pleasure to 
hear Dr. Warnock. 


Our Banquet 


A wonderful man and a wonderful 
speaker, with a wonderful message, at 
a wonderful banquet will be the happy 
climax to a wonderful ‘convention. 

Lou Hahn of the Hahn Dept. Stores 
is the man. We are indeed fortunate. 

We have a lot of good men and a lot 
of good subjects. This little discourse 
on the convention program has dealt 
mainly with those who are new to us. 

Many of the most interesting things 
on the program will be ably handled by 
some of our most able members. 





Announcements of Interest 
(Continued from page 45) 

The Retail Credit Men’s Association 
of Memphis, Tenn., will hold their an- 
nual banquet and election of officers at 
the Gayoso Hotel, May 20, 1930. They 
have prepared a very interest com- 
pelling program on brown paper, on 
the front of which appears an Indian 
with his bow and arrow. Inside the 
fold is the following inscription: 


“To the Tribe of M. R. C. A— 
Big Chief Berlin say come— 
Bring Squaw and Papoose— 

At Sundown, 20th day, Fifth Moon—Big 
feed at Indian Reservation Gayoso 
MRCA Tribe wants seven New Chiefs— 
Need’um 
Scalping starts 6 o’clock 
Wigwam open 7 o’clock 
Your Squaw get heap much big bag 
souvenirs. 

Send Wampum ($2.00) each member your 
Tribe. 

Heap Hurry—no come soon, no good 
place. 


® 
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An announcement has just been re- 
ceived from President Edgerton that the 
Akron Credit Bureau, Inc., is prepar- 
ing to forward one hundred new indi- 
vidual memberships into the National 
Retail Credit that 
city. 


Association from 


At the same time comes news that 


the Cincinnati Retail Merchants Bu- 
reau is sending us twenty-five new 
memberships. 

—And another 100 members have 


come to us from the new Akron bureau. 
This is cooperation and plenty of it. 


« 


Frank S. Young, the former Field 
Secretary of the Commercial Service 
Association, Incorporated, of Montana, 
has recently arrived in Lewistown, 
Mont., where he will be in active charge 
of the Fergus County unit of the Asso- 


ciation. 





W. Strickland, 


372—5th Avenue, N. Y. City. 


() Dept. Store & Women’s Wear 
(J Furniture & Musical Instr. 
() Automobiles 

[} Industrial Lenders 

C) Shoe Stores 


_— 
. 


Town 





Fill in and Mail Immediately To: , | 
General Chairman, Group Conferences, 


I would like to have the following questions discussed in the 
conference of the group I have marked with an X. 


LIST YOUR QUESTIONS BELOW: 


“MAIL NOW! 





(J Men’s Clothing 

() Public Utilities 

C) Jewelry 

(] Hardware and Building Materials 
C) Newspaper 


As 
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SSeeeeuaang 
Credit is Faith 
in Humanity 


BBREDIT —derived from the 
& Latin credo: 1 believe —is 
based on faith—faich in POSSessor 
people—ftaith in their character and one of sterling characre re 
determination >, as Emerson says, : Your credit : 
“pay every debt as if God wrote the -... 
“Pey. poten: 2 heehee ote the 
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Is Merchants’ Pay Day: 


It is a tact that the majority of 
h OF low consumers do not pay promptly, 
not because they are dishonest or — 
indifferent, but because of igno- 
It is really surprising how 
many customers do not know that 
the retail store expects payment 
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—Milton J. Solon, Credit Mgr. 
Dayton Co., Minneapolis 


A New Series of Credit-Education Inserts 


To Promote Customer-Understanding of Credit 


The new inserts reproduced above (one-half actual 
size) will help you to overcome the public’s lack of 
credit-understanding—providing convenient, inexpen- 
sive “prompt-pay” messages that you can enclose with 
all your statements and collection letters. 


Inoffensive 


In polite, polished wording, they show the customer the 
bright side—the advantage of paying promptly. You 
can enclose them with all your statements without hesi- 
tation—without fear of offending any one. 


Inexpensive 
You can reach your customers with one of these educ 
tional messages at a cost of only two-tenths of a cefl 
per customer! If you have, say, 10,000 customers, yé 
can send one of these inserts with your statements 
every month—a complete “prompt-pay” campaign ¢ 
your own—for only $20.00 a month! 

Lower Collection Costs 

They cut collection costs, too. Collection letters ed 
money—so do telephone calls and collectors’ calls. Any 
thing you can do to promote prompt payments is goii 
to eliminate that much of this dead expense. 


quicker collection turnover means faster capital tu 
over—more profit. 


Six inserts in the series—printed in two colors: Borders and initials in 
red, balance in black. Size 34% x 6 inches, to fit statement envelopes. 


Prices: $2.50 per thousand—$2.00 a thousand 
in lots of 5000 or more. Postpaid 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


1218 OLIVE ST. 


SAINT LOUIS 











